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T sit by the open window 
And look on the busy street, 
And my spirit asks a question 
From its mystical retreat. 


Has every one a mission 

In this world of care and strife ? 
Has everything a meaning, 

Both the great and small of life? 


Up from the clover-blossoms 
There steals a sweet perfume, 
All burdened with the music 
Of the busy bees’ low tune. 


And borne upon the breezes 
Comes the glad trill of a bird ; 

Overflowing of a full heart 
Knowing not its song is heard. 


But the perfume and the music 
Steal upon my sense like balm, 
Breathing o’er the tired spirit 
All its need, a gentle calm. 


And they whisper to my query, 
Wot you not the truth of this ? 
Every atom has a mission, 
And there nothing useless is. 


Bends the little clover-blossom 
Neath the weight of rain and dew 
And alike the heavy burden 
And the tempest come to you. 


But the rain-drops feed the fountain 
Whence its rare perfumes are drawn ; 

And the night that clouds your heavens 
Only fairer makes the dawn. 


Drop by drop the honey cometh 
For the toiling of the bee, 

Still a gladsome tune she hummeth, 
Work combined with melody. 


And your progress, as you gather 
Truths to lift your soul to heaven, 

Seems full slow, but ever surely, 
Drop by drop, the truth is given. 


Oh ! despair not, worn and weary, 
Still endure and still toil on, 

And despond not if thy pathway 
Oft in seeming lead thee down. 


Nature tells thee, tells thee truly, 
In her myriad yoices tossed 

On the breeze that daily fans thee, 
In her realm there’s nothing lost. 


Work and wait ; and though you scatter 
Only dew-drops as you pass, 

Know the dew-drops nurse the blossoms 
Strewn upon the springing grass. 


And the blossoms gladden other 
Hearts to grief and sorrow given, 


Sa at lact your tonne may reise. 
Some darkened spirit up to Heaven 


All have meaning and a mission, 
True to God, to nature true, 
Patiently fulfil the mission 
Heaven's love has given you. 
Bay City, Mich. 


(Copy rightsecured.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


On the next day, Sunday, as we return to 
the cabin we observe what we had previous- 
ly overlooked in our joy at seeing the brother 
return in health to his family. The cabin is 
literally covered with vines, while here and 
there among the grass in front of the house 
are rose bushes with numerous buds and full 
blown roses. What a little beauty spot, we 
exclaim. There is Gavin seated near the 
open door ; he is alittle bent forward look- 
ing at his child as he leaps up and down in his 
baby-jumper, (an impromptu contrivance of 
Jane’s.) How changedthe whole man since 
we critically observed him last—how pale, 
haggard and careworn! Jane and Jessie are 
preparing for a walk; presently the baby is 
in his wagon and Jessie is running with it 
along the road that passes the house, much 
to the delight of the child. 

“How pleasant it is,” said Jane to Gavin 
as they slowly followed, ‘‘to walk out without 
dressing so particularly as one would in a 
city ; a shaker bonnet, a pair of gloves, and 
we are ready.” 

«“Y—e—s” Gavin said, but his thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere; after a few mo- 
ments of silence he remarked, “I was just 
wondering where we shall be next year at 


-this time.” 


“Not here I’m sure.”’ 

“But I don’t see how we are going to get 
away. We have no money ; the oil scarcely 
yields enough to pay current expenses ; 1 have 
lost all hope of doing anything here or else- 
where. Ihave not lost faith in Psychome- 
try; but there are such serious obstacles in 
connection with its practical application, es- 
pecially in not being able to give depths cor- 
rectly ; that I now see how foolish we were 
to risk our all as we haye done.” 

«There are so many obstacles,” Jane said 
—0O, so sadly!—‘‘that I shall never hope 
anything again from Psychometry, though I 
believe in it as firmly as I do in our existence. 
Places which I have visited psychometrically, 
are more real to me than the memory of places 
I have visited bodily. We have given years 
to its study, but it would require many more 
to master all the difficulties and learn tho- 
roughly the conditions pertaining to its prac- 
tical application.” 

“I knowit, Jane, and I know we ean do 
nothing now. Yet, if in comfortable circum- 
stances again—this weight of pecuniary diffi- 


———— | ments, especially as applied to metals. 


| motive in life washed away ; 


culty removed—thee could resume thy experi- 
What 
we are suffering now is the less the result of 
psychometric failures, than of our expecting 
from Psychometry that which we had no right 
to assume could be done by its means. But 
however that may be,” added Gavin with an 
effort at cheerfulness, ‘‘the question for our 
present consideration is this: What is to 
be did?” 

“Try to obtain a position as correspondent 
of an eastern paper.” 

Gavin only shook his head; he had no ex- 
pectations from any quarter. The war had 
commenced in deadly earnest, and business 
in consequence, was almost ata standstill ; 
the disappointed oil-diggers, the drillers, the 
engineers had enlisted, and of the hundreds 
of wells clustered from Power’s Corners for 
two miles southward, with several scattering 
in other directions, but a dozen or two con- 
tinued at work, and many of these as to pro- 
duct were growing ‘‘small by degrees,” though 
by no means in the estimation of those con- 
cerned “beautifully less.” The price of oil 
had still further depreciated, five dollars a 
barrel (including the barrel itself, which 
cost $1,50 to $1,75) being the highest price 
paid, and that not in cash, Gavin “trading” 
most of his at a store belonging to the patri- 
arch, occasionally selling a barrel or two toa 
chance cash buyer at even a lower figure, 
and by various shifts and contrivances eking 
out a bare sufficiency for himself and family. 
The cold, the rain, mud and snow of the 
past winter, the long walks, the little oil, the 
less money, had cooled the last spark of en- 
thusiam in Gavin. He may not have suffered 
more, mentally, than Jane, but its visible 
effect was different. Hisdays were all nights. 
“Only you, my Jane,” he would say; “I 
care for nothing in life but you.” Jane suf 
fered because Gavin did; she watched him 
depart every morning with a wailing at her 
heart, though she smiled for his sake. She 
was saddened because her plan for wo- 
man’s industrial redemption was dashed into 
a thousand fragments. In a letter she wrote 
about this time to Thomas Martindale she 
said : 

“For myself I care nothing, for I was so busy 
with my speculations for woman, that I had not yet 
arrived so far as to plan formyself. Now the dream 
is gone, and I rejoice that I had not ; but the very 
foundations of my being seem broken up, and my 
Isee it drifting on far 
from my grasp. There will always be a dark spot 
in my heart where the sun will never shine again. 
We are, too, ruined—if I may say the word—pe- 
euniarily ; Gavin is so discouraged that he thinks 
he nevercan again rally ; thee may suppose the 
anguish this is tome. Tosee a manin despair, and 
that man my husband, ismore terrible than words 
can paint ; I really fear that he can make no effort 
to obtain a situation, though as correspondent of 
one of the New York papers he would be well fitted; 
there must be a demand for just such men at this 
time, and if this struggle eontinues and assumes 
larger proportions (as it will) that demand must in- 
crease.” 

This extract shows the difference of their 
feelings ; the one apparently utterly despair- 
ing of success in any effort at extrication— 
paralyzed, the other equally saddened but 
casting about in her mind for some means of 
deliverance. 

But revenons a nos moutons—let us return 
to our friends as they take their Sunday 
walk. 

Jessie, on arrival at the woods where she 
wished to walk, awaited the arrival of Gavin 
and Jane for the wagon to be lifted over the 
fence. ‘‘Ways-and-means committee !’’ she 
said laughingly, as Jane and Gavin approach- 
ed; ‘‘what long faces! you might as well 
laugh as cry ; here, take this baby, Jane, 
while Gavin lifts the baby-wagon over the 
fence ; “TIl climb over and then take the ba- 
by.” 

«Now, are they not beautiful woods?” she 
asked as they walked slowly ; the underbrush 
is all cleared ; O those woods! how I love 
them! Jane, does it not remind thee of the 
parks in England?” 

“Now, Mr. Gavin,” said Jessie, when they 
had all seated themselves under one of the 
trees which she called her favorite tree, ‘‘I’ll 
tell thee what todo. Ihad a letter, thee 
knows, yesterday from friend Martindale ; he 
suggests that as correspondent for a paper 
thee is well suited ; suppose thee writes to 
the editor of the New York 

Jane and Jessie had talked this over just 
before they had commenced their walk and 
declared it just the thing, but Gavin replied : 

“Tt is no use proposing anything; we are 
here ; we are out of money and almost out 
of clothes, and must stay here, I suppose.” 

“But thee has written for one New York 
paper, anda first class one too. Jane showed 
me a letter thee received from the editor 
while thee and Jane were traveling, saying 
that they would like more material of the 
same kind.” 

‘Come Gavin,” urged Jane; ‘‘do say thee 
will write to him ; “if thee obtains a posi- 
tion as correspondent, we are all right.” 


the fire 


“I cannot write as I did years ago ; 
is dead, the ability gone.” 

«Let me,” said Jane, “read to thee and 
Jessie friend Martindale’s letter—or a part of 
it.?’ 

‘Very good,” replied Gavin, ‘and then I 
would like Jessie to read hers.” 


«Not so,” exclaimed Jessie, merrily ; “I 
don’t make a public exhibition of private 


communications. ”’ 

Then Jane read from friend Martindale’s 
letter : 

“Tt does seem against our nature to leave this 
world without having done anything to make it bet- 
ter ; to have been in that house so full of tears and 
sorrows, of tyrants and oppressed, and to have done 
nothing! toleave the slave under the lash ; the 


poor, the vicious, untaught ; the widow and orphan 
preyed upon ; every wrong and eyil just as when we 
first saw it! What excuse can we offer? what 
pleasure, what heaven could ever give us a good 
conscience ? what tongue could ever make us be- 
lieve that there was ever one spark of noble fire in 
us? What could ever be in us but disgust at our- 
selves? Letus be glad that it is not by what we 
have done but what we have ¿ried to do that we must 
judge ourselves. If we have labored and suffered ; 
if we have not counted honor, or riches, or ease, as 
anything to us compared with doing what we could 
to heal this miserable mass, then in that hour when 
we judge ourselves, how dim and worthless will all 
glory and gold seemin comparison with those suffer- 
ings! * * * What difference does it make to us 
whether an orthodox judgment day ever meets us 
or not 2? We know that when the glitter and tinsel 
of this world shine no more, when its musicand 
laughter no longer drown groans and thought, that 
our spirits must and will call themselves to account. 
O soul of mine !—untrammeled then by forms,every 
falsehood vanished—what a stern, unyielding judge 
art thou! what can we see more awful? *:# * 
“Therefore I like your plans for woman, and can 
only say that I believe you willyet have the means 
to do some, if notall,that you desire. Let people 
call you crazy or applaud you ; their voices are not 
the sweet voices you want, but the voice within, 
sweeter than music, the very life of all life. Still, 
we should never make a needless sacrifice of money 
or comfort ; that is fanaticism, as if a man should 
drown himself when no one was in the water to be 
rescued. There is a certain course in reforms 
which cannot be much hurried by individual effort ; 
there is no use in exhausting ourselves with push- 
ing at a rock which single strength can never move; 
we can only point it out and call on others, and en- 
treat them ; by-and-by we or some other, will get it 
done. It isnot a consuming, heart-wearing war to 
which we are called, but to a long, steady labor ac- 
cording to our strength ; so let us see that we are 
neither idle, nor undertaking an overtasking effort, 
either being equally wrong: So, my friends, when 
you wish for money that you might do good at once, 
do you not think youare setting too high an estimate 
on success, and perhaps forgetting that it will need 
all the world to move a world? Are not argument 
and persuasion still the most useful means ?’? 


That night, just to please Jane, as he said, 
Gayin wrote to the editor of the New York 
, to which he received a prompt answer 
saying that they would be glad of his servi- 
ces, should circumstauces require them to se- 
cure additional correspondents, and meantime 
desired that he should hold himself in readi- 
ness. 

He had no faith.i in that, he said; but Jane 
and Jessie showed their faith by going brisk- 
ly to work to make shirts for him, having ob- 
tained the requisite material at the patriarch’s 
store in exchange for oil. 

As their nimble fingers plied the needle, 


how often and how much those sisters chatted 
about their friend Martindale. We wonld 


like well to read his first letter to Jessie ; but 
even Jane has not seen that, nor any of the 
weekly letters that regularly reach Jessie 
from the same sourse, she carrying each in 
her pocket until the arrival of the next. 
How she prized them! Every one, she once 
said to Jane, merited setting in a frame of 
gold. “I would let thee read them, Jane, 
but I feel that I must have a sanctum sancto- 
rum where even thee must not enter; no one 
else if not thee, Jane ; but somehow I must 
have an exclusive shrine where I only must 
worship.” 

“I appreciate that feeling,” Jane replied ; 
‘it is right.” 

Jessie’s love blessed her exceedingly, each 
day seeming to add to her beauty and to make 
her, were it possible, more in unison with all 
the beauties in nature: She had always loved 
birds and flowers, always loyed to ramble in 
the woods. ‘Life is real,” she would say, 
«when I’m alone in the country.” How she 
came home, in those days laden with wild 
flowers, her face radiant with beauty and 
health ! Well may it be said that ‘‘a thing of 
beauty isa joy forever ;’’ Jane never grew 
tired of admiring her ; she used to look up 
from her sewing or reading at Jessie, then at 
the baby,and feel that she was greatly blessed 
by their beautiful faces, even a feeling of 
praise and thanksgiving arising at such times 
from her soul : for grateful as the dew to the 
flowers was the sweetness of those two coun- 
tenances to Jane. 

Was it wrong? No! would that. we had 
more beauty in the, world—more of its refin- 
ing, sanctifying influence. Jane only recog- 
nized, though unconsciously, the Source and 
Giver of all beauty,and its relation to purity, 
goodness and immortality. 

‘Through what strange paths,” Jessie re- 
marked on one oceasion to Jane, ‘‘are we 
brought to our destiny ; how strange that I 
did not sooner recognize friend Martindale in 
that relation ! (leaving Jane to infer what 
she meant by ‘‘that relation.”’) Yet now I 
look back on Philadelphia and Cincinnati, I 
wonder I could have been so blind. It is 
well, however, that he did not tell me his 
love earlier, for I knew not myself or what 
I wanted ; and yet how highly I have respec- 
ted him through all these years. I remember 
once telling him about Timothy Cuff’s letter 
to me, and again telling him how I felt about 
the young doctor—that I was afraid I did not 
love him as a woman should to marry. How 
well I remember his answer now: ‘When 
thee is five years older thee will better under- 
stand whether he will suit thee or not ; wait 
five years before thee marries any one.’ O 
Jane! what a mistake I should have made ! 
Does thee know I believe more than ever in 
an over-ruling providence that will, if we are 
true to our own souls, ultimately guide us to 
the right one. If women were not in such 
haste to marry, if they were less afraid of the 
ephithet ‘old maid,’ formed no false relations, 
took no step that would make them a living 
lie, did they resolve to live single until love, 
genuine love, came, they would thus keep 
their own integrity and their intuitiveness un- 
blunted, so that they could distinguish the 
true from the false, the genuine from the 


counterfeit; for I believe that in God’s own 
time he would bring the counterparts togeth- 
er. How William Tilghman would ‘tut-tut !’ 
at this! ‘Inherent law of our being,’ he 
would say. O well, it is God still, whether 
he operates directly or by fixed laws, for he 
is the Great First Cause.” ý 

as z 

July, and the first battle of Bull Run, 
came, followed by a call for more troops, and 
then a letter from Thomas Martindale to say 
that he was raising a company of which he 
would be captain, adding: 

“A man who dies without fighting, insuch exigen- 
cies, hardly know what it is to live. Imspite of all 
the misery that springs out of war it would seem, 
in some respects, to be the natural state of man, his 
highest educator, his most rapid developer. A man’ s 
heart, ashe marches up the hill bi; lling 
to got at the enemy.jg in its] hi “hy S. 
this in any self-praise, though I 
for the praise of us whowear the pants, for perhaps 
it is no praise at all ; and yet it istrue.” 

Jessie řead this extract aloud to Jane and 
Gavin, and as she concluded said : ‘‘Were I a 
man Pd be a soldier too; but think of a 
fighting Quaker—how odd! What would 
William Penn or George Fox say, were. they 
now living? Suppose I offer to go as a drum- 
mer boy,” she said laughing; then added 
seriously, *‘If ever a war was right this is, 
for it isa battle between absolute right and 
absolute wrong ; I’m proud of friend Martin- 
dale. God speed the right l”? 


In a few days more came a letter from the 
editor of the “New York ——’’ engaging 
Gavin as one of their correspondents, and 
directing him to leave for Washington. forth- 
with, where further arrangements would, be 
made. On the receipt of this communica- 
tion he hastened to his cot on the ridge, the 
haggard care-worn look gone; he had crawl- 
ed out of his shell alive and ready for action; 
“he was theold Gavin again,’ Jane said, 
though he objected to the worl ‘‘old’’ in such 
a funny manner as to make them laugh, and 
declared himself young again 

His wardrobe was soon packed, his oily 
suit, “‘stogy”’ boots and slouched hat discarded, 
Jane, however, declaring her intention to keep 
them as a memento of the ail diggings and 
their oil adventures—while a civilized suit of 
clothes replaced them ; and now we behold 
Gavin Kirtland clothed and again in his right 
mind—again himself. 


On Oscar. learning that Gavin had applied 
for a situation as correspondent, he had, by 


return mail sent him fifty dollars (which 
Thomas Martindale bad lent him) tobe ready 


in case of need. 

It was not considered safe for Jane and 
Jessie to remain in the solitary log-cabin af- 
ter Gavin left ; so arrangements were made 
to moyeinto the yillage, where a friend had 
agreed torent them a front room in case 
Gavin should be called away. In two days 
behold a wagon opposite the log-cabin laden 
with household goods and our friends leaving 
the vine-covered cot and nice little garden 
with many regrets. 

«I believe I’ll come here and live,” said 
the old gentleman who owned the log house ; 
‘for you have made it so fine, papering the 
walls and training vines over the house 3 
everybody saysit is the prettiest place around 
here.” 

On the next morning Gavin left for Wash- 
ington, and while he was on his way, rushing 
over hills and mountains, Jane and Jessie 
were busy arranging the furniturein their one 
room and making their new home comforta- 


ble. 
cap be Continued: 


SYNOPSIS REPORT 


OF A 


Discussion on Spiritualism between Rev. Geo. 
C. Haddock, (Methodist) of Appleton, 
Wisconsin,and W. F. Jamieson,(Spirit- 
ualist) of Chicago, Ill., at Prescott 
Wisconsin, on the evenings of 
May 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, June 
1,2, and 3.1870. 


[Nore.—It would have afforeded me great pleasure 
to have had Rev. Mr. Haddock prepare and revise 
his part of the discussion just closed. I proposed 
to give him an equal share of room in the Present 
AcE, for the publication of his side of the debate. 
He replied that he would take the matter into con- 
sideration. On the following evening, the last of the 
debate, he seemed to feel petulant, and declared he 
would not “join hands with Spiritualists in any- 
thing.” “He was not going to aid, he said, in in- 
creasing the circulation of any Spiritualist publi- 
cation by his speeches.’? The publishers of the 
Aae may think he was joking, but he was in dead 
earnest. As Mr. Haddock, and his friends, boasted 
of his victories over Spiritualists in former debates, 
Ihave in my possession sufficient matter from his 
side to show the groundwork of the boast. He was 
sent for by the Prescott. Methodist minister to de- 
molish Spiritualism ; but Mr. Haddock is unwilling 
to spread before the people a record of just how he 
did it(!) I bore Methodist arrogance and vulgarity 
for the first three evenings with jobly patience, 
bringing forward facts and arguments by which to 
sustain my position. I-thenfelt thatthe audience 
would indulge me in a free use of the weapons of 
sarcasm and ridicule ; and an effort, which was easy 
enough, to show that Spiritualism is worthy of the 
especial confidence and support of our Methodist 
brethren. While I will always, in the future as in 
the past, endeavor to treat my opponents in debate 
with that courtesy that should exist between gentle- 
men ; yet I determined, years since, to submit to no 
insults from the clergy, and especially Methodist 
ministers. While performing such a duty as meeting 
jeers with ridicule, and abuse with proper rebuke, I 
desire ever to treat all, personally with kindness. 
And now, toward Mr. Haddock I have none other 
than the feelings of a brother, and frankly say to 
him that when he thinks that God called him to op- 
pose Spiritualism, heis ‘‘hallueinated.” Brother 
Haddock, when shall-we have another debate ?] 


W. F. JAMIESON. 
* Qurstion.—Is Modern Spiritualism worthy 
of the confidence and support of the people? 
Mr. W. F. Jamieson, affirmative. 
Rev. George C. Haddock, negative. 


sa it | cussion. 


Mopvrerators —Mr. M. W. 
by Mr. Jamieson. 

Rev. J. D. Searls, chosen by Mr. Had- 
dock. 

Presipent.—Rey. J. M. Pryse. 

Mr. Jamieson’s Opening Speech. Mr. 
President, Gentlemen Moderators, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and my respected opponent : 

We have met here to discuss the great 
and interesting question of modern Spiritual- 
ism, and I trust the debate may be as pleas- 
ant and profitable to hearers and speakers as 
the one just concluded between Mr. Pryse 
and your speaker. That debate the people 
are free to express was a model one, for while 
there was great earnestness there was equal 
kindness on both sides. Nothing is so valua- 
ble in the discovery of truth and free dis- 


Barb, chosen 


> Mr. Haddock sent me the proposition which 
has béen readin your hearing. It isa ques- 
tion that I am always ready to appear before 
the public and advocate; and although I am 
expected to affirm the proposition, yet suca is 
its character that you will percieve that my 
opponent proposes to. show, if possible, that 
it is unworthy the confidence and support of 
the people ; so that, in reality, I am called 
upon to defend my religion from attack. 

Mr. President, a man who is on trial for 
his life is entitled to every possible argument, 
and the widest range, to prove himself inno- 
cent. My religion is more to me than life. 
There is nothing between me and Atheism 
but Spiritualism, and this is, no doubt, the 
case with thousands. With Spiritualists it is 
Spiritualism or nothing. Mere faith is in- 
sufficient : we want knowledge. Thousands, 
aye, tens of thousands have it. And let me 
here say that any argument that will prove 
Spiritualism unworthy of the confidence and 
support of the people, will sweep away the 
foundations of all other systems of religion 
ever known. 

When my friend proposed the question, he 
forgot to mention a standard, so that I am at 
liberty to compare Spiritualism with all other 
systems deemed worthy. Then I will show 
what it is that Spiritualists consider the high- 
est standard. 

Nearly all opponents to Spiritualism, that 
I have met in debate, endeavor to maintain 
that Spiritnalism is not worthy of our 
confidence and support, because Spiritu- 
alists, and even spirits, advocate immoral 
doctrines. It is urged that every state- 


ment of every Spiritualist must be taken 
as a definition of Spiritualism ;—hence, any 


person who sees fit to call himself a Spiritual- 


ist, though the day before the individual 
may have been a Catholic or Mahommedan, 
all the peculiarities of the person are charged 
upon Spiritualism. Such opponents have 
failed to discriminate between a person and a 
principle. 

Another class of opponents take a less ex- 
tensive range, and argue that whatever its 
leading writers, Davis, Edmonds, Tuttle, 
Hare, Britton, Harris, Colby, Fox, Peebles, 
Lewis, Doten, Spencer, Hull, Loveland, 
Wadsworth, Whipple, Owen, Sargent, 
Wheeler, Wkeelock, Hammond, Barret, Kent 
—well, I will take breath !—and a host of 
other writers and speakers, ‘‘too numerous to 
mention,’’ whatever they may say, should be 
considered Spiritualism. This is a great 
mistake. Spiritualism has no Pope; there 
is no man which it recognizes as infallible 
authority. The Spiritualist is at liberty to 
use all authors as helps in the discovery and 
elucidation of truth—not one of them as 
master. In this peculiarity Spiritualism 
among all the religions of the earth stands 
alone. Therefore, it is broad, logical Protest- 
antism; or, pure Catholicity: uniting the 
two halves of the entire circle of universal 
truth. The highest tribunal for the trial of 
all propositions, is the human soul; the 
highest, most sacred convictions of each indi- 
vidual as to what is right and wrong, false 
and true, is the only standard from which 
there can be noappeal. The highest revela- 
tion God ever gave to man is the revelation 
in the soul. A book or church, cannot 
therefore, be of supreme authority to that 
which makes the book or church. 
| While it is the aim of nearly all, if not all 
religions, except Spiritualism, to enforce uni- 
formity of sentiments and conformity to be- 
lief, itis the chief glory of Spiritualism that 
it recognizes the soverignty of the individu- 
al, his inalienable right to freedom of expres- 
sion in accordance with his highest intuitions. 
It encourages among its believers diversity 
of thought and expression, practicalizing 
Thomas Jefferson’s maxim that ‘‘error of 
opinion may be safely tolerated when truth is 
left free to combat it.” Yet this grand fea- 
ture of the system has been made use of to 
condemn it. Because Spiritualists do not 
think in a particular mold, and expresses 
themselves after a stereotyped form, we are 
told, forsooth, that the system is very _ self- 
contradictory! It is admitted that Spiritu- 
alists do differ in many minor, and perhaps a 
few important points; but, asa body, they 
are aunit in fundamental or essential princi- 
ples. 

Ist- Spiritualism teaches, and as a body 
Spiritualists believe, that there is but one 
God, incomprehensible, undefinable, but ~is 
apprehended to be omnipresent, omnipotent 
omniscient, ‘‘whose body nature is.” 

2d. Spiritualism teaches that the human 
soul is immortal. 

Are those teachings unworthy of the con- 
fidence and support of the people? 


3d. Spiritualism teaches the doctrine of 


eternal progress, not only for man but for all 
nature. 


hood precedes manhood, and is preparatory 
to it, so this life is a primary school of that 
beyond. 


the preparation here so will be the life—the 
heaven or hell—in the future world. 


world is composed of innumerable spheres— 
hells, mansions, or heavens. 


cease of the body the spirit is weleomed to 
its own place by kindred spirits—often by 
those friends ‘‘gone before.” 


ists generally believe, that heaven is a condi- 
tion of happiness, here and hereafter, and 
that hel is misery here and hereafter. 

» 9th. Spiritualism teaches that man must 
save himself from sin and its consequences. 


ion which is in harmony with nature is best 
adapted to man. 


valuable truths in all religions, and all so- 
called divine revelations in the form of man- 
made books ; tut no such religion or book, is 
unmixed truth. 


death ; that what is termed death is a chemi- 
cal change, merely. 


istence for man is a positively demonstrated 
fact through spirit manifestation and com- 
munication. 


of God is one that cannot be counterfeited or 
corrupted, but is such as no man can devise or 
mmitate—the volume of nature. 
ism is the religion of nature. 


religion and sound morality are inseparable ; 
and are calculated tomake men wiser, better, 


more joyous and natural. 


eclecticism—the acceptance of truth from 
any source. 


isno personal God with human passions ; 
that Deity is not local, and cannot be limited; 
that there isno malignant fiend, a personal 


there is no endless hell, or, place of torment ; 


ment ; 


down are those of Spiritualists as a body. 


expression. 
of the grandest elements in the Philosophy of 


every vestige of sectarianism in any system. 
It makes man his own ruler, his own dictator, 
his own sovereign. 
ny with the genius of America, or self-goy- 
ernment. 


bad features in Spiritualism, and that be- 
cause of them our religion is unworthy of 
the confidence and support of the people. Is 
a system responsible for itsabuses? or,should 
it be judged by its abuses? If so, tell me 
what religion has ever been free from them? 
Whatever the excrescences of Spiritualism may 
be, the divine principle of eclecticism makes 
the Spiritual Philosophy self-regulating. The 
humblest individual, if guided by it, ignores 
all popes, books, councils and churches as the 
standard for him. 
the bar of the High Court of his own soul, 
and no matter how lofty the pretensions of 
mortal or spirit, he accepts that only which 
accords with his highest convictions of truth 
and duty. Spiritualists, then, dare encour- 
age the free discussion of all questions. 


4th. Spiritualism teaches that as ehild- 


5th. Spiritualism teaches that according to 
6th. Spiritualism teaches that the spirit 


7th. Spiritualism teaches that at the de- 


8th. Spiritualism teaches, and Spiritual- 


10th. Spiritualism teachés that-that relig- 


11th. Spiritualism teaches that there are 


12th. Spiritualism teaches that there is no 


18th. Spiritualism teaches that future ` ex- 


14th. Spiritualism teaches that the Bible 


Spiritual- 


15th. Spiritualism teaches that practical 


16th. Spiritualism teaches the principle of 


Negatively, Spiritualism teaches that there 


devil, an adversary of God and souls; that 


no Total Depravity ; no Vicarious Atone- 
no future life, or destiny, dependent 


upon the frame of mind in which an individu- 
al dies; no physical resurrection from the 


dead ; no miracles in the sense of a violation 


of natural law ; no special revelation from 
God to man; no special providence. 


I claim the right to define my own system of 


religion, and, now, the principles I have laid 
There is the widest range given to individual 
My sixteenth proposition is one 
Spiritualism, and will completely annihilate 


Spiritualism is in harmo- 


Weare told, however, that there are many 


He tries all questions at 


In a report of the Boston Spiritual Con- 


ference, held April 2nd, 1862, Mr. Bacon 
said : 


“The world certainly attributes manifold evils to 
Spiritualism, to what to us is a beautiful system of 
philosophy. Are these evils the legitimate results 
of Spiritualism ? I do not believe they are.” 

During the discussion in that Conference, 


Dr. Bowker said : 

“I believe there are many evils that grow out of 
Spiritualism. The three most prominent are: 
Atheism ; a giving up of one’s self tothe control 
of spirits , and the advocacy of false and dangerous 
doctrines.’’ 


Queer Atheism that is. 


‘One of the most fatal evils of Spiritualism is 
Atheism. This grows out of Spiritualism. But 
so far as Spiritualism goes into Atheism it must de- 
cline ; for the religion that has no God in it must 
die. Spiritualism is used to propagate schemes of 
almighty nonsense. Involuntary affection is claim- 
ed to be above control, whereby the institution of 
marriage has been trodden on and abused.” 


This gentleman, however, in the same 
speech, admitted that 


“Spiritualism, when under the influence of con- 
sistency and morality, may bea means of making 
men stronger and better.” 


Rev. Mr. Thayer said, in reply to Mr. 
Bowker : 


“We lose our time when we talk of the evils of 
Spiritualism, for Spiritualism has no evils. Itis 
said that some Spiritualists are Atheists, but I have 
never seen a true Spiritualist that did not believe 
inaGod. There is no Atheism to be found in 
Spiritualism, but when an Atheist comes into Spirit- 
ualism his Atheism goesout. Spiritualism is diamet- 
rically opposed to Atheism.” 


Miss Harwood said : 


“I have been a Spiritualist eight years, and I 
have never yet discovered anything unholy or wick- 
edin Spiritualism ; but I have witnessed a great 
deal thatis unholy and wicked that has been at- 
tributed to it. 


Now, whe have our opponenia gencrally 
done? Why, collected the expressions of 
contrariety of opinion among Spiritualists— 
quoting from our own writers and speakers as 
they do—and saying, ‘‘there is a true defini- 
tion of Spiritualism.” Supposing the ques- 
tion were Christianity, and the diseussion in 
Hindostan, between a Christian missionary 
and a Brahmin, and the Brahmin should 
quote the various views of the conflicting 
sects of Christendom? Wouldthere not be 
a medley ? This is about the course that is 
pursued in regard to Spiritualism by all the 
opponents that I have ever met. While the 
missionary would reserve the right to inter- 
pret and give his own definition of Christi- 
anity, the Spiritualist must not exercise the 
same right of reason and private judgment 
in defining Spiritualism, so say our opponents. 
REV. GEO. C. HADDOCK’S OPENING SPEECH. 

[Norr.—As Mr. Haddock refused to “join hands’ 
in the publication of our debate I succeeded in ae- 
complishing a “flank movement” by the purchase of 
seventy-five cents’ worth of his printed tracts, from 
which he quoted largely during the entire debate. 
I will give copious extracts as indicating the general 
range of the author’s heavy guns. The tracts and 
my notes will do my reverend friend justice. When- 
ever Brother Haddock is ready to accept the chal- 
lenge I gave him, to debate the same question any- 
where in Wisconsin, or Minnesota, I shall be happy 
to meet him. ] W. F. JAMIESON. 

Mr. Haddock commenced by relating a 
story, which was in very bad taste, to say the 
least, before an audience of strangers ; and 
from the effects of which he did not recover 
during the debate. He said Mr. Jamieson’s 
platform of principles reminded him of the 
boy who put a hundred goose eggs under a 
goose, and the ‘old man’ inquired why he 
did it. ‘‘Why, father,” replied the urchin, 
“T wanted to see the old goose spread her- 
self!’’ So with my friend here, he has got 
together all the good principles that have 
been, and are, and that will be, to make up 
his ‘‘goose’’ platform, and I certainly think 
he has spread himself. 

[This was intended to be funny, but the 
audience did not see it.—REPORTER. | 

Nobody has any authority to speak for 
Spiritualism, no one has any right to speak 
for it except W. F. Jamieson, all that W. 
F. Jamieson says is to be accepted as law and 
gospel. This is Individualism. One lawyer 
says, I do not accept Blackstone nor Kent. 
What would be thought of a lawyer that 
would rule out all law but what he is pleased 
to accept? Every Spiritualist is his own 
standard, is responsible to no one but himself, 
he is responsible for his _conduct—to himself. 
They have as many different standards as 
there are individuals. They cannot turn any 
body out; but the church is responsible for 
the conduct of its members. True,to a certain 
extent, error may be safely tolerated. Spirit- 
ualism is a system of license. It is a diaboli- 
cal system of Materialism. There is no su- 
pernaturalism about it. 

The advent of Spiritism has been accom- 
panied with the loftiest claims and preten- 
sions that ever attended the introduction of 
any system since the world began. It was to 
accomplish for the human race what Chris- 
tianity had undertaken and failed to do. It 
was to purify and elevate the nations, by 
means of the utterances of disembodied spir- 
its, and the teachings of men inspired by 
them. The gospel of Spiritism was to take 
the place of the gospel of Christ, and A. J. 
Davis and his associate seers were to do more 
for man than the Bible has been able to do. 
Spiritism has PROMISED ‘MORE . than did ever 
any other religion, and it needs but, a glance 
at its literature and its results, to be con- 
vinced that it has ACCOMPLISHED LESS—so 
far as the purification and elevation of the 
people is concerned. 


The literature of Spuiritism is atheistic, 
blasphemous, and immoral to the last degree. 
There is no God but that of the ancient Pan- 
theist. There is no rule of right but. indivi- 
dual desire. Man 1s responsible to no one 
but himself—is to be judged by no one but 
himself. He is under the direction of an un- 
controllable pestrny which, let him do what 
he may, or be what he will, isto carry him 
forward toa high and glorious consummation. 
It isa system of PATALISM, more stern and 
relentless than any ever before invented; and 
is calculated to remove from the mind of man 
all incentives to holy liviug, and give him 
over to the control of the basest passions, 

To substantiate these charges, I present the 
following from Spiritist books and papers. 
These constitute but a fraction of the mater- 
ial in my possession. I only give them as a 
sample of Spiritist theology and morality. 
Ina lecture delivered by Mrs. N. L. Bron- 
son, in Boston, and printed in the Banner of 
Light, Noy. 28, 1868, the speaker said :— 

“Each one must possess a deity within himself. 
There is no God to the worshiper save the one in 
his own soul. The individual down in the depths 
of sin is just as true to his conceptions of deity with- 
in ,as the highest intelligence is to his. 

The following are professed spirit commu- 
nications, publishedinthe Banner of Light, 
and other papers : 

“Every one of you are gods manifest in the flesh. 
The divine existence is one grand universal man. 
Man is God’s embodiment ; his highest, divinest, 
outer elaboration. God then is man and man is 
God.—l’ve got folks in Montpelier ; and I want to 
get my sister where I can talk to her straight, as I 
talk to you, and I'll knock her God and Bible all to 
nothing —God is man and man is God. Tellus of 
God! They might as well say, tell us of ourselves. 
The being called God exists organically in the form 
of the being called man.--All men who shall out- 
liye all grossness ; who have passed beyond all that 
is mundane and material, go to make up the God- 


head. 

“The supreme portion of the intellectual world, 
andthe many millions who inhabit the wisdom 
sphere, may be recognized as the one God.—If I 
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I was surprised and delighted at the ap- 
pearance of the highly unfolded spirits who 
had descended from the higher planes of spir- 
it life, and whose perfection of form, harmon- 
ious unfoldment, and calm, serene, beautiful 
appearance reminded me of the splendor of 
the cloudless sky. Their perfect composure 
was to me most wonderful. I learned that 
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; thesè spirits had just returned from their 


mission to earth, and great was my surprise 
to learn that they not only returned to earth, 
but communicated with those who yet re- 
mained in the earth sphere. I was told that 
in ages whose echoing footsteps no longer 
svunded on the shores of time, spirits had de- 
scended the shining pathway of the spheres 
and made their presence known to those who 
then inhabited the earth, and that they had 
continued their manifestation to the present 
hour. That in some stages of earth’s history, 
people had worshiped the celestial messengers 
as gods, and had received their communications 
as: ‘Thus saith the Lord.” That upon this 
belief was erected false theories of religion: 
then came an edict. prohibiting man from 
holding communion with the so-called dead. 
This did not have its designed effect, for in- 
dividuals still sought to unravel the mysteries 
of the past and to’ peer into the unknown 
future by information received from angels, 
demons, and gods. But as time rolled on, 
mythological theology became so powerful 
and its persecutions so terrible, that the spir- 
its had thought best to withold for a time 
these general manifestations, until science 
and reason had prepared the inhabitants of 
earth for their reception. Theology, based up- 
on the sayings of ambitions but unwise spir- 
its, had gained a powerful influence over the 
mind of the masses. Knowledge was in 
part crushed out, philosophers and scientific 
men were not permitted to live. In many in- 
stances spirits having more zeal than wisdom, 
insisted upon making their presence known, 
the result of which was persecution and often 
death to the medium. I learned that in this 
way the fact of the existence of a law by and 
through which spirits could communicate, had 
been kept alive in the hearts of the people ; 
and although the ignorant and superstitious 
had exaggerated, and the cultured concealed 
those manifestations, there was sufficient. in- 
terest to make the people desirious to know 
the truth in regard to spirit existence. I 
learned of the efforts that had been made in 
different spheres of spirit life, whereby con- 
cert of action could be obtained in order to 
give tothe people of eartha knowledge of 
spirit existence, of which they had been so 
long deprived. 

I was greatly surprised to learn of the work 
that had been accomplished by these celestial 
spirits. While my spirit had been bound by 
the narrow walls of self-interest, while I had 
been bemoaning my unhappy condition, these 
God-like mirds had floated out upon the broad 
sea of fraternal love. Forgetful of self, they 
had left the glory of their celestial homes to 
administer to the needs of those who were 
yet in the shadows of earth-life. I learned 
further of the efforts they had made to 
overcome the great obstacles that lay in their 
way ; first, to open a more general communi- 
eation with the inhabitants of earth; and 
second, to prepare individuals for the recep- 
tion of the principles they designed to present; 
and again, the difficulty of finding mediums 
adapted to the first. or lowest form of mani- 
festations, and the arduousness of controlling 
the undeveloped spirits by whom these mani- 
festations could be given. 

Suver Spray had not made known to me 
the fact of the open communication existing 
between the two worlds. It was evident 
that she designed toshow me the necessity of, 
and interest me in the work to be done, be- 
fore permitting me to know what had already 
been accomplished in that direction. Now I 
learned that a band of Indian spirits, and 
those who still remained near the earth, 
whose magnetism would the more readily 
blend with those in earth life, were sent forth 
under the, guidance of those of more advanced 
mind, for the purpose of giving physical mani- 
festations,, when a medium could be found 
whose organization could be used for that 
purpose. 

The raps, moving of physical substances, 
ringing of bells and playing upon musical in- 
struments, were for the purpose of attracting 
attention and soliciting investigation, which 
should result in manifestations of a higher 
order. Other spirits went forth to take special 
charge of those who were to become promi- 
nent workers in the new dispensation about 
to be inaugurated. 

As the spirits gave to the convention the re- 
port of what had been accomplished on their 
several planes of action, I was more and 
more surprised at the great and good work 
being accomplished. I forgot my wish once 
expressed to remain forever in the bowers, of 
beauty, making life one golden dream of 
ease and inaction. Now, inspired by the ad- 
vanced minds that surrounded me, L thought 
only of what Z could do for others. Accor- 
dingly I joined a band of eight spirits who 
were to return to earth the following day, 
our mission being to seek out and develop 
tranee mediums and prepare them for the 
control of more progressed minds. 

In the communications to follow, I shall 
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Anniversary at Sturgis. 


With tbe hundreds who came, up from 

Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana, 
we had the pleasure of going up, not to Jeru- 
salem, as was the custom of the Jews, but to 
Sturgis to participate in this annual feast. 
We doubt whether the most devout Jew was 
ever happier onjthe occasion referred to, or 
felt a deeper earnestness in his religion than 
do those who year after year meet, with the 
whole-souled Spiritualists of Sturgis in their 
fhree day meetings. The one we have just at- 
tended was the eleventh anniversary of this 
prosperous society, and the third time we 
have successively been unanimously called 
upon to proside over their deliberations, which 
duty was never more cheerfully performed by 
us than upon these occasions. Miss Hettie 
Bishop was elected and faithfully discharged 
the duties of Secretary. We were not 
present at the opening session on Friday morn- 
ing, but were informed that the time was 
profitably passed in listening to brief remarks 
from Senator Wait andothers. In the after- 
noon and evening, the meeting was ably ad- 
dressed by Moses Hull. Saturday morning, 
at 9 o’clock, was held cuc cf the most deeply 
interesting conference meetings we ever at- 
tended, which was followed by an address 
from Dr. Barnard. Saturday afternoon a lec- 
ture was delivered by Miss Nettie M. Pease ; 
the subject being a consideration of the ques- 
tion: Is Modern Spiritualism a religion that will 
meet the demands of the age, and the ever 
growing aspirations of the soul? She was 
followed by Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit. 
In the evening the great audience assembled 
were addressed by A. B. Whiting. Sunday 
morning, bright and beautiful, at 9 o’clock 
the church was filled to its utmost capacity, 
many being unable to gain admittance. The 
eonference was one of unusual interest, at the 
close of which several of the Lyceum scholars 
of Sturgis were introduce d, and favored the 
convention with some fine recitations. The 
names of those who participated in this inter- 
esting exercise were May Graham, Frank 
Wait, Flora and Etta Shepherdson, Julia 
Peck, and Ella Landis. We hope our friends 
everywhere will encourage the Lyceum moye- 
ment, and thereby strengthen our cause by 
bringing its members on to the rostrum, for 
to this source must we look for our speakers 
in the future. In the Lyceums are to be found 
those who are to be the teachers of the new 
religion and the workers in the great humani- 
tarian movements but just inaugurated One 
of the interesting incidents of the morning 
conference was occasioned by the calling of 
the president upon all Spiritualists present, 
who had formerly been connected with the 
Christian church, to manifest the same by ris- 
ing. More than half of the large audience 
arose. This was followed by asking for a 
similar manifestation by those who had been 
connected with the several sects. First the 
Methodists arose in response, we think, near 
one hundred. Next in number the Baptists 
stood the highest, about fifty, next were those 
who had been Infidels or Atheists. When 
this class was called upon, about forty, most- 
ly aged men and women, arose, giving testi- 
mony that the teachings and demonstrations 
of Spiritualism had converted them from the 
darkness of Atheism to the light and knowl- 
edge of an immortal hfe. Presbyterians were 
only ten in number. Universalists were 
more numerous, but less than the Methodists, 
Baptists, and Materialists. We shall have 
some remarks to make in connection with this 
subject hereafter. 

The conference meeting delayed the exer- 
sises more particularly designed for the public, 
until after eleven o’clock, After an invoca- 
tion by Miss Nettie M. Pease, A. B Whit- 
ing addressed the large congregation assem- 
bled, eloquently maintaining the right of man 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 

` ness,” spiritually as well as materially. In 
the afternoon and evening, G. B. Stebbins, 
Dr. Johnson, Miss Nettie M. Pease, and oth- 
ers, addressed the meeting, the interest of 
which was greatly enhanced by the presence 
of Mr. Blackmer, of the Lyceum Banner, 
whose voice in song enlivened and made all 
present harmonious and happy. This has 
been one of the most successful of the many 
meetings to which our Sturgis friends so often 
invite us, providing amply for the wants of 
all, as none were allowed to go to a hotel for 
accommodations. We were unable, on account 
of sudden illness, to be present Sunday eve- 
ning, but we hope to live in the material form 
long enough to enjoy one more meeting with 
the good people who come up to this annual 
gathering. Tf, however, before the next an- 
niversary we should lay off the physical, we 
eonfidently believe it would be our privilege to 
be present in spirit. 


Thad, give some of my experiences in spirit circles 
MARRIED, = : 
kate so-called by you, and the development of 
In Girard, Pa., June 18th, by James E. Pettebone | mediums. Nv MeP. 
ere- 


Esq., Pror. E. Wares, of Clyde, Ohio, to Miss A. 
Hore Austin, of Belmont, N. Y. 

It will be seen by the above, that one of our 
associates has taken unto himself a companion 
and we trust one that may indeed be such in 
the highest sense of that term. We have 
met the lady to whom our brother has been 
united and our readers were favored last year 
with one or two articles from her pen. We 
believe Mrs. Whipple has been for some time 
past preparing to enter the lecture field. 
We wish our associate and his amiable com- 
panion happiness in earth-life, and when it is 
o’er may it be said of them, 


Statistics 


During the year 1869, 300,000 people in 
the United States, forgot to prepay postage 
on letters, 70,000 omitted some por- 
tion of address on letters, as post-office or 
state, 2500 letters were dropped without 
any address at all. These numbers are of 
nearly regular recurrence from year to year. 


Criminal indictments in France between the 
years 1826-30, averaged 5326 ; from 1846 to 
1850 they averaged 5159—a decrease cf four 
percent. Suicides in London are at the rate 
of 247 annually. 

These and other facts which might be ad- 
duced, suggest a law of uniformity presiding 
over human actions, as invarable as the 
movements of the tides or the swing of a 


planet. 


“From that day forth, in peace and joyous bliss 
They lived tozether long without debate ; 
Nor private jars, nor spite of enemies, 
Could shake the self assurance of their states. 


we shall favor our readers with a notice of its 
appearance and contents. 


friends an opportunity to obtain a large 
amount of reading for a small amount of mon- 
ey. We heartily wish the Universe success 
in its new form of life. 

A STS SN, 


This Number, 
Our readers wlll appreciate as among the 
best we have ever issued. he press of mat- 


| ter from our contributors has, however, ne- 


cessarily crowded out several editorials, and 
also our usual correspondence. We call 
special attention to the very able argument cf 
W. F. Jamieson in bis discussion with Rev. 
Geo. C. Haddock, and the sixteen proposi- 
tions, embracing a very clear and concise 
statement of the teachings of Spiritualism. 
This, the opening speech of Mr. Jamieson, is as 
marked for its strength as is his opponent’s 
for weakness. We are sure none of our 
readers will dissent from this view of the dis- 
cussion at the close of the first session. We 
shall hereafter, nearly every week, favor our 
readers with reports of lectures from our best 
speakers, and in all ways strive to make the 
Present Aas a paper that our friends can 
recommend to those who seek not only an or- 
gan that shall be a true exponent of our re- 
ligion, but an entertaining literary journal. 
We have received several letters thanking us 
for the beautiful original poems appearing 
each week in ourcolumns. In this number 
will be found two that cannot fail to interest 
all. We have now received nine chapters of 
the story of the “Golden Key, or Mysteries 
beyond the Veil ;” in which our readers as 
they continue to peruse, will find themselves 
more and more interested. 

We once more ask all to aid in the increase 
of our circulation, and trust those of our old 
subscribers who have failed to renew, will do 
so at the earliest moment. We are yet pub- 
lishing the Acu at a heavy pecuniary loss, 
and urge all who would see us sustained, to 
consider the absolute necessity of more ear- 
nest work in our behalf. We have to pay 
our reporters and many of our writers, paper 
manufacturers, printers,folders Xe. All costs 
money and we cannot sustain our enterprise 
without it. We are willing to work earnest- 
ly for our cause, but the burdens necessary to 
be borne to disseminate a knowledge of our 
philosophy are at present, very unequally 
shared. 


The Universe. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
prospectus of Mr. Lewis, found on our fourth 
page, announcing a change of the Universe 
from a weekly quarto to a monthly magazine 
to bear the same name. We think the most 
earnest friends of the Universe will be glad 
of this change; and if it be designed to make 
it more distinctly a spiritualistic journal, 
Spiritualists too will hail it with pleasure, for 
a demand has long been felt for a monthly 
magazine, devoted to our cause. From the 
well-known ability of Mr. Lewis as a publish- 
er, we look with confidence for a first class 
monthly, whose contributors will keep step 
with all the progressive movements of the age. 
The July number will probably be on our table 
before our next issue. As soon as received, 


‘We haye arranged with Mr. Lewis to sup- 
ply mew subscribers for one year with both the 
Universe and Present Aar for $3,50. These 
terms are very liberal, and will afford our 
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Gotpen Crry, June 7th, 1870. 

Dear Ace :—When I read your announce- 
ments of meetings, how I wish I could be 
there to take friendly hands and lock into 
friendly eyes. More especially would I like 
to be at your semi-annual meeting at Niles. 
But each has a work to do which another can- 
not perform, and while I hope much from the 
wisdom of your deliberations at that time, 
I shall be leaving foot-prints in this far west- 
ern territory. 

T am afraid after ail, that the term is a 
misnomer ;the mountains are no Jonger the 
far West, for the giant of the age, steam, has 
brought them almost to the door of the East. 
Ere another month is numbered with the 
past, the shriek of the engine will resound in 
Denver, and Golden will not be far behind ; 
while the riva] track, the Kansas Pacific, 
will soon give the hardy sons of progress, who 
have pioneered the way, the second string to 
their bow, as their hopes and their glances 
contemplate an eastern trip. But the great 
want of this country is rain. When will 
there be enough of the wisdom of God mani- 
fest in the flesh to control the elements in 
this respect? Echo answers: ‘‘When,” 
Still, I believe that it will yet be realized. 
Scientific religion is the need of the age, and 
yet we have not a single school, not one. 
Our people are paying money to orthodox 
establishments, by the theusands, and our 
prospect for a college, where is it? 

Still there ishope. The people are be- 
ginning to look, to think for themselves. A 
Methodist Evangelist by the name of Potter 
has lately attempted to take this territory ; 
but failed and left in disgust. He isa very 
strong man physically, a powerful magnetizer, 
and has hitherto had great success. He was 
heralded beforehand in a way to give the peo- 
ple an idea that somebody wonderful was 
coming. Prayer meetings were held to warm 
the church members into assistant magnets, 
and a committee sent around to learn who de- 
sired the prayers of the church, and, upon 
his arrival, the people turned out in crowds 
but,—well the effort failed to the very evi- 
dent chagrin of its supporters. Elder Vin- 
cent gave the Spiritualists a tremendous 
scathing, soon after their territorial organiza- 
tion, but I haven’t heard of any killed or 


even wounded. 
I have no desire, however, to speak lightly 


of the motive which prompts to such efforts. 
Believing as they do, how can they help feel- 
ing saddened at the evidences of their wan- 
ing power. If honesty of purpose could en- 
sure people against the consequences of mis- 
take, what a different state of things we 
should have. But while the fear of the 
Lord, to wit, the desire to do the right is 
the beginning of wisdom, it is very far from 
the ALL of it. God must be manifest in the 
flesh through the race, instead of one man— 


thus he becomes manifest in wispom ; for. 


the knowledge that shows how to avoid the 
evil, is just as necessary to the salvation of 
the race from prosent: hells, as is the Love 
which desires the good, even to the laying 
down of life for its advancement. And this 
leads me to speak of the ‘Coming Conflict.” 
“You don’t think it possible that people in 
this enlightened age are going to resort to 
arms upon religious questions P”? 

Why not? Have we not just had such a 
war? Cover and disguise it as we will, the 
war that extinguished chattel slavery was in 
spirit a religious war ; religious notives were 
the strongest ones urged in the agitation 
which brought the inevitable result. There 
is, there can be, no question but that thous- 
ands of the southern people believed that 
they had a moral, a religious right to their 
slaves, a right guaranteed to them by Bible 
authority. This was what divided the 
churches, and finally tried to divide the 
states. The anti-slavery agitation was a re- 
ligious one; the advance wing of liberalism, de- 
claring in favor of self-ownership of the black 
man. 

This agitation so intensified the minds of 
the South, that when all other efforts, all oth- 
er hopes failed, they took the sword in de- 
fense of what they most firmly believed to 
be religious rights, politically guaranteed to 
them, theright to hold slaves, and civilize, 
christianize th. through the holding. Hu- 
manity is true toits God.“ We worship what 
we actualize and actualize what we worship. 
In other words, we worship the ideal ideally, 
and the actual, actually. God is manifest in 
the flesh, in power more fully than in any 
other form, and mankind worship power 
more than they worship aught else. Truth, 
justice, and the wisdom which must make 
them actual, are, as yet, but insubating 
thoughts beneath the brooding wings of the 
ages. 

Slavery was 4 power, and this power, this 
form of God manifested here, could not be 
crucified to bring about resurrection in a 
higher form, without rending the veil of the 
temple. Thereare other crucifixions neces- 
sary ; other veils to be parted in twain, be- 
fore the pure temple of axiomatic truth can 
shine in full radiance upon the people. 

This may seem like a strained application 
of analogy, buiI most fully endorse the idea 
that every form of religious belief is but the 
shadow of an under-lying principle which 
needs to bè discovered, but cannot be ig- 
nored; end perple will cling to the shadow 
tillthe substance is found. The power of 
slavery passed away ina great convulsion, 
but the spirit which wielded that power still 
lives, and combining with the conservative 
portion of that whieh now rules, sustains the 
same relation taliberalism in religion, as did 
the pro-slavery io the anti-slavery element, in 
the religio politital struggle of the past. 

The anti-slavery leaders were the infidels 
then. The Spiritualists are the infidels now. 
The churches divided upon that question 
then, the more liberal going with the ‘Infi- 
del,” and claiming the credit of what had 


been done, while the pro-slavery party repu- 
diated both, claiming for their institution 


guarantees which should place it upon a 
certain basis to indefinite extension. The 
same thing is being done now; the liberal 
portion, adopting our idea and repudiating 
us, or so recognizing us as to take the glory 
to themselves, while the conservative element 
is combining and claiming similar recognition 
from government. 

They of the past failed, and then attempted 
to overthrow the government which they 
could not rule: will in the future carry out 
the analogy? Their threats were counted as 
idle, were laughed at, and just so are too ma- 
ny Spiritualists doing to-day. They appealed 
to the rulers of the old world, and received 
all the help that dare be given secretly. In 
the ‘‘Coming Conflict,” the religious powers 
of the old world will be invoked, and if open 
help is not given and in such shape as will 
make the conflict terrible, then ‘‘cuming 
events cast shadows” when they are not 
coming. 

Then look at their resources. Those who 
are acting in the popular channels, to give 
suffrage to woman, will not recognize Spirit- 
ualists, because this question must have Bi- 
ble sanction to live, and the church must 
have the credit; and an attempt will be 
made to use woman to support their waning 
power, by voting for Jesus. The black man 
will be manipulated for the same purpose. 

The priest can use magnetism, calling it 
the power of God, and the politician, hoping 
for the aid that the priest can give, can use 
whiskey for the same purpose, to secure the 
votes of the ignorant. And when you count 
the masses that can be poured into this boast- 
ed land of liberty at almost a moment’s war- 
ning, and then realize how tremendous must 
be the expiring throes of that power, the trin- 
itarian power which has ruled the civilized 
world for more than fifteen hundred years, we 
may begin to get some idea of the significance 
of the coming struggle. Ihave hardly touch- 
ed the subject, much less exhausted it, but 
I must close for the present. I go to Bould- 
er City on Saturday, June 11th., and to Cen- 
tral and other points in the mountains in Ju- 
ly and August, and though I can do but little, 
the thought of that little will not deter me 
from doing what I can. Yours in the hands 
of progress. Lors WAISBROOKER. 


Grains of Truth dropped by the Angels 
for Humanity. 


BY MRS. M. A. JEWGTT. MBDIUM, 


The reformers of this age are the apostles 
of the coming era. à 

All reformers are Christs, wearing the seal 
of divinity upon their brows. 

God’s laws are written upon the dial plate 
of time, more enduring than Moses’ tablets of 
stone. 

Science is the angel that rolls away the 
stone from the sepulcher of ignorance and su- 
perstition. 

Geology is the earthquake, demolishing 
the fabled Garden of Eden. 

Why the bigot denies a truth, is that the 
light is too strong for his understanding. 

Tears dropped by mortals for suffering hu- 
manity, are pearls picked up by the angels to 
bear into paradise. 

O mortals ! why will ye speak of life as a 
burden? Ye cannot lose it; every inch gain- 
ed in stature is a greater advancement for 
the goul’s inheritance. 


the month of July, 18—. 
proprietor 
pathic establishment, situated in a lovely 
village of one of the Eastern states, was 
sitting in his library looking over letters re- 
ceived that morning. The Dr. was a large 
portly man, with a gemal countenance, clear 
blue eyes, and self-satisfied air which seemed 
to say : 
Near the open window on the opposite side of 
the room was a tall, thin, dark complexioned 
woman,the Dr’s wife. 
at the letters, they were handed to her for 
more careful reading. She looked over them 
notwithstanding in a sort of mechanical way, 
often casting her eyes upon the open novel 
beside her. 


what I wanted! I believe fate is favoring 
us,” said the Doctor. 


ing from her state of indifference. 


to secure the services of an intelligent and 
refined lady to see that my orders are strictly 
conformed to inthe bath room, to see that 
the patients have the care and attention that 
ignorant servants do not give.” 


ter?’’ asked the wife. 


twenty years of age, (and here the Dr. 
glanced at the letter) who desires to come 
and make her home with us and deyote her 
time to the study of medicine. 
blessed with this world’s goods, and so wishes 
to assist in taking care of the invalids, thus 
paying her board and at the same time, gain- 
ing aknowledge of diseases which she could not 
in any other way. 
business like. 
son we want, and coming as she does from the 
wilds of Iowa, she will have no friends or ac- 
quaintances to claim her attention and divert 
her mind from the object in view. 
letter ; I wish there were more such women 
in the world. Place that letter by itself; I 
will answer it this morning.” 


the name neatly written at the bottom of the 
sheet ; ‘I dont like the name, I don’t like 
the looks of the letter ; Ido not see why you 
want any more help; all that you receive 
has to be paid to lazy servants. 
would be much better to make the idle house- 
keeper spend a part of her time in the bath 
room! such management as we have here 
would ruin any establishment ; and another 
thing, these women who are always wanting 
to get out of their proper sphere, never 
amount to much, as you will find out some of 


these days. 
As I understand it, she is too indolent to 


work and earn an honest living.” 
up at this moment, she percieved the Dr. 
deeply engaged with his letters. 
use” she muttered, ‘‘he will have his own 
way and goto destruction.” Again taking up 
her book, she was ere long weeping over some 
imaginary personage’s fictitious sorrows. 


very day he wrote to Maggie Wild. 
sealing the letter he reclined back in his easy 
chair and, fora time, 
thought. 
said aloud, ‘‘I have felt that I should not al- 
ways walk in the shadows. 
my life would have been, could I have per- 
suaded her—my wife—to have gone with me 
step by step in this undertaking ; but no ; 
all my effortsto interest her in my life-work 
have proved fruitless. 
have made to accomplish something in life, 
has failed to secure her sympathy, and to this 
do I attribute my non-success. I have walked 
alone; the inspiration and affection I have 
longed for, have never been mine in those 
higher walks of life where they are most 
essential. 
some little interest in this enterprise, but find 
that it cannot be, and to day I feel that I am 
more than ever alone. 
for every new move that I suggest to her is 
received with the doleful words, 
failure, you can never succeed.’ 
horror and wretchedness of my life ; and yet 
the world calls me a happy man. 
it continue thus to believe ; it has not seen 
the inner life; but,’? continued the Doctor 
rising from his chair and taking the letter in- 
to his hand, 
my life is to change, is to grow brighter. 
Little Maggie Wild will be a sunbeam in this 
cold house, and what a pleasure it will be to 
feed the fires of her clear intellect and un- 
fold for her the sciences of anatomy and 
physiology, and teach her hand to administer 
to the sick. Oh! that my wife could have 
taken this position, but as that cannot be, 


It seemed that her spirit had screened itself Bradwell and caused Mrs. Loomis to drop the 
from the gaze of mortal. locket, as she folded the little one closer to 
Imagine the Doctor’s disappointment as he | her heart and murmured, ‘My God! have 
entered the room, with the vision of a rosy- j mercy 1% 
cheeked bright-eyed, sprightly little creature} ‘‘Whatare you talking about, Daisy, you 
in his mind, and saw before him instead the frighten Mrs. Loomis? What do you mean 
cold,statue-like Maggie Wild. His disappoint- | by saying, ‘the mamma with golden curls?’”’ 
ment was apparent in his manners, although| ‘‘Why the beautiful lady that comes at 
he grected her as cordially as he could, chill- | night ; sometimes she sings to me until I go 
od as he was by the sudden vanishing of his| to sleep, and sometimes I see her out in the 
pleasant vision. Aftera short conversation park. She hasa pretty white dress, all shin- 
he begged to be excused, saying she must be | ing, not like yours mamma, and last night she 
much fatigued with her long journey, and told me she was my mamma, that my name 
he would send a servant to conduct her to her | was not Daisy, and that she lived away over 
room, where she could rest until tea-time. the mountains. She said sometime I would 

«I will never trust impressions again,” was | see her home. She would take me there. I 
his mental ejaculation ashe left the room. | wanted her to stay with me, bat she 
«A pretty sunbeam she is; her very presence | said, ‘No.’ Oh! I wish she had come 
chills me like a northern glacier. Think|and talked with you, her voice is like music 
Ishall not adopt her asa daughter very soon! | and her breath is like the flowers. I wonder 
however time will tell. It she performs the | how she got here from so far away, and why 
work she has undertaken, and takes an inter- | did she call me her little girl ?” 
est in her studies, why should I not be satis-| ‘Daisy, you have been dreaming,” said 
fied P” Mrs. Bradwell, ‘‘and a very pretty dream it 
must have been. But it seems strange for 
little Daisy to have three mammas. Which 
one do you love the best, little one?” 

The child raised her large, beautiful eyes 
as she replied: ‘Oh! the one I have been 
telling you about ; she is white as snow, her 
cheeks are like roses, and her eyes are blue 
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BEYOND THE 


MYSTERIES VEIL. 


BY MISS NETTIE M. PBASE, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LIVING STATUE. 
It was a warm and sultry morning, in 
Dr. Bigelow, 
hydro- 


of a flourishing 


“I am at peace with all the world.” 


After a cursory glance 


CHAPTER VI. 


«Ah! here is something of interest, just 


THE SPIRIT MOTHER. 


Two months have elapsed since Mrs. Loom- 
is entered the Doctor’s family to take charge 
of little Daisy. During this time she grew 


= 73 
in the love of the affectionate child, and the eas nae 
> ‘ 7. 3, 
respect of the parents. She was ever quiet ‘Well, don’t dream too much about that 


e 9 
and reserved, shrinking from the society of pretty mamma, or I shall be jealous of her. 


strangers, performing her duties, and gliding] |. Mes. Loomis api at = TOT sia 
3 lightly. She looked very serious and ina 
through the house noiseless as a phantom, x A i 
: trembling voice said: 
seeming to dwell under the shadow of a great : A A 
“Daisy, what else did you dream ?’ 
fear. Usually she appeared calm and com- : : 
í «Oh! it was not a dream, Mrs. Loomis. I 
posed, but at times she would start, and become A 3 
i { was wide awake.” 
pale as death. She avoided the Doctor, he a taunt Peete a 
being the only one to whom she manifested guess you forgokdo ARE: SP as 


: z the lady came in.” 
an aversion. She would shrink from his| «No it was not a dream, but why isit that 


gaze, and if he came into her presence, would | T am cold as ice?” 
grow nervous and restless, and, as soon as OP- | At this moment the door bell sounded ; the 
portunity, offered, would retreat from the child continued to shiver as though chilled. 
Hiari Am z i a, A servant entered and announced that Mrs. 
The Doctor’s wife attributed this sensitive- | 9 aulding and h friend : it- 
> , paulding and her young friend were in wal 
ness to some disappointment, or secret sorrow, ing. Mrs. Bradwell tried to persuade Daisy 
weighing upon her mind, ang mi ba jdehcacyiii accompany her to see the visitors, but she 
natural to one of her organization, she had | refused to go, clinging to Mrs. Loomis for 
avoided asking Mrs. Loomis any questions as protection. 
to her past life; but to-day as Mrs. L. closed | «J am cold, cold, let me stay here ; there 
the volume of poems from which she had been | is 4 shadow down stairs, if I go there I shall 
reading, Mrs. Bradwell, who had been watch- | foege.” 
ing the changes of expression in her counte- ‘Daisy has taken cold, Mrs. Loomis; will 
nance as the reader proceeded, said: you see that she is cared for?” gaid Mrs. 
«Mrs. Loomis, pardon me for the question | Bradwell as she left the room. A few mo- 
I am about to ask of you, and believe me it} ments later little Daisy was asleep in the arms 
isnot an idle curiosity but an interest in| of her governess. 
your welfare that prompts it. I know that (To be Continued.) 
your past life has been darkened by some 
great sorrow, will you not give me your confi- 
dence and permit me to sympathize with you; 
it may be that I can make the burden lighter 
and the darkness less intense.” Mrs. Loom- 
is dropped her head and shook as with the 
palsy. For some moments she was silent 
apparently trying io suppress the emotion 
that stirred her being to its very depth. Then prehendit? Must man bow immutably, im- 
in a cold, metallic tone she said: periously before it? Divine necessity as 
_ “IL thankyou for your kindness ; sympathy | taught has destroyed the human. With all 
is not for me, I do not need, do not want il. | the boasted Night vl the vivilizatian.of the 
If you can restore the innocence of youth to | nineteenth century, we cannot say that the 
one steeped in crime, the warmth and light | mystery of the spirit has been solved : but by 
of love to one whose heart is colder than the | the light of Spiritualism we have the clue to 
northern icebergs, ‘peace and quiet to one explain it. Up to this period the various 
whom fate has destined to go to and fro upon | forms of belief included under the form of 
the earth like the Wandering Jew, if youcan | free agency, have exercised an influence for 
conquer the king of terrors and bid the grave good or evil greater than we are willing to 
pa as dead, if you can remove a curse | dmit. The Christian world affirms the 
handed down from generation to generation, : 3). 
until it rests upon my headin the full strength ae et eee ae rer 
of its withering power, you may then talk of | tree will; by it he fell: but through God it 
sympathy.” was repaired, by special providences, by mira- 
With these last bitter words, she sprang to] cle. That by free will man haslived at war 
her feet and commenced walking the room|] with his Creator, and that man is to work 
with arapid pace. Presently growing calmer, | out his own salvation by a kind of intellect- 
she folded her arms upon her heart, and in | ual belief. That God has instituted a vica- 
her peculiar low, musical voice said: ‘*Par-| rious atonement, and as he believes this, so 
don me; Isee I have frightened: you; you} he can be saved, or as he disbelieves it, he 
are gentle, loving and good. I did wrong to | will sink into perdition. There is not a sin- 
give you even a glimpse of the dark and | gle altar dedicated to the God of the Chris- 
fearful scenes through which I have passed, | tians, but there, this day are offered up pray- 
and which have made me dark, fierce, and | ers rather in the shape of dictations, com- 
hard as themselves. Do not seek to look in-| mands, instead of supplications, and I do not 
to the recesses of a soul forever shadowed. I| exaggerate this statement. Free agency is 
will serve you, well, and your child is the] the universal belief of Christendom with ex- 
angel that will be the means of casting the | ception of one sect, Calvanism. Calvanism says 
only ray of light across my life’s pathway that all which exists, was fore-ordained. 
that it will ever know.”’ Election and predestination is their system 
“Make no apology,” replied Mrs. Brad-| of God’s grace, which isno grace at all. 
well, “Z was to blame for calling up unhappy | The Christian supplicates his God to change 
memories. What your past life may have|his scheme, Calvanism justifies murder, 
been I know not, but I- hope to make the | every wrong and crime, by the doctrine of ab- 
present and future pleasant for you. I amf solute necessity. 
glad that the sunlight of Daisy’s presence is 
felt by you. You speak of Daisy as my | will define man’s duties, we are better with- 
child. I supposed you were aware that I am | out religion than with it. Man is not better 
Daisy’s mother died when | than his God. Weare but mere waiters on 
She sleeps in a foreign | God, according to a system of principles pre- 
land.” pared for us. Spiritualism has revealed the 
As Mrs. Loomis made no reply to this, bold, broad principles of divine revelation, 
Mrs Bradwell thinking she was absorbed in and not the least is prophecy. 
her own dark thoughts, and wishing to di- We shall gaze at the various arguments 
vert her attention, arose, and opening a draw- and conclusions which either side presents, 
er took from it a small locket inlaid with gems. from which you may draw your own conelu- 


Handing it to Mrs. Loomis she said: ‘You sions. à $ 
have taken such an interest in little Daisy, We have the direct affirmation of the whole 


that I suppose you would like to see the pic- Christian world of answers to prayers,—that 
ture of her mother.” the purpose of the Infinite can be changed. 

Mrs. Loomis extended her icy-cold hand, Did not the founder of Christianity himself 
took the locket, held it tightly for a moment, say, that if ye have faith, ye shall be enabled 


then touched the spring and gazed upon the to move mountains ? Bat the Christian 
beautiful pictured face within. As she looked, church has not manifested this faith, and per- 
every vestige of color faded from her cheek secutes those who do manifest une signs, 
and her features assumed that rigid expres- perpetually putting forth the doctrine of free 
sion seen only on the face of the dead. At} *8°ency, and founding onit, its systems of re- 
this moment Daisy entered the room. A wards and punishments. It is insisted that 
strange and bewildered expression came into the world’s criminals are responsible for what 
her eyes, as she looked from her mother to they are, that the unfortunates born in the 
Mrs. Loomis then, with a sudden bound, | gutter, brought up at the foot of the gallows, 
she sprang past Mrs. Bradwell, flung her with a vicious phrenological development, can 
Loomis, and laid her | be other than what they are. The whole 
Mrs. Loomis | System of civil law is founded upon the as- 
eumption that man is a free agent, All the 
logic ever offered to prove free agency, is 


‘What is it?” questioned the wife, arous- 


«Well you know how anxious I have been 


«Well, what has that to do with the let- 


“Simply this; here is a young lady, some 


She is not 


Her letter is short and 
I am sure she is just the per- 


I like the 


“Maggie Wild!” said the wife, glancing at 


An abstract of a morning Lecture de- 
livered by Mrs. Emma Hardinge, in 
Crosby’s Music Hall, Chicago, June 
19th., 1870. 


I think it 


PROPHECIES AND SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 
What is God’s spirit? How far has hu- 
manity by will the power to change it or ap- 


Maggie Wild! study medicine ! 


Looking 


“Tt is of no 


The Doctor was as goodas his word: that 
After 


seemed absorbed in 
“J knew it would come,” he 


How different 


Every effort that I 


I had hoped that she would show 


Yes, more than alone, 


‘it will be a 
Oh! the 


Well, let 


a second wife. 


“Ihave a presentiment that 
she was an infant. 


Maggie shall be my child; I will guard her 
as tenderly, instruct her as carefully as though 
she were my own daughter.” Saying this, 
the Doctor taking hat and cane, hurried into 
the street. 

Two weeks from this time, the stage 
running from the city of N—— stopped 
in front of this well known Water Cure es- 
tablishment, and a young lady of medium 
hight, draped in a light traveling suit, stepped 
out of the vehicle and was conducted into the 
reception room. While she is waiting the ap- 
pearance of the Doctor, we will describe her 


erson. 

Maggie Wild had a face that once seen 
could never be forgotten. She was not hand- 
some, not even pretty, but there was an in- 
describable expression about her face that 
must be seen to be appreciated. The fore- 
head broad and low, features small but well 
defined, the gray eyes large and deep, lips a 
bright scarlet and the face perfectly colorless; 
the fine silky hair cut short and hanging in 
shining ringlets around her finely shaped 
head. The face lacked animation : it was 
almost as expressionless as a piece of marble, 
but with a close reading of the clear eyes you 
could but feel that there was depth of thought 
and wealth of soul beneath that exterior. 


arms around Mrs. 
head upon her shoulder. 
seemed all absorbed in the picture be- 


fore her, not until little Daisy extended her 
hand to take the locket, saying : founded upon belief. They have been told 


“That is my mamma. She died ever so | 5°: it is is laid down in this book and they 
long ago ; she isa pretty mamma, isn’t she | come to believe it without consideration. 
Mrs. Loomis? but not so pretty as the other But notwithstanding this, intellect and sei- 
mamma with the great blue eyes and golden | ence are perpetually asking questions whether 
curls.” these things are subject to caprice or immuta- 

Mrs. Bradwell’s eyes were brown and her | ble law. Spiritualism establishes that immu- 
hair always combed smoothly back from her | table law reigns everywhere supreme. Spir- 
hence, the words of Daisy concerning | itualism assures us that every grain of dust 


brow, 
caught up in the whirlwind is subject to im- 


the ‘other mamma,” greatly astonished Mrs. 


Unless we can find a central doctrine that , 


Ae 


List of Lremiums. 
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day, of Tuesday, of every day, and is that 
which makes us better. 


Charles Dickens struck tbat deepest of all 
notes, the tones of conscience. 

What has death done to our friend and 
benefactor? We know that his form is 
crumbling to dust, that he has fallen in his 
place ; that his pleasant face will meet us no 
more: that he will draw no more living pic- 
tures; that the last is gone. He has left 
one unfinished story, which will never be fin- 
ished from this world, but may be from the 
world of spirits. Some of us can pierce that 
veil of mystery: We know that he still lives, 
that the change has not destroyed his useful- 
ness. Shall we again ever listen to his in- 
spiration ? Let us question. Very recently, 
in a circle, we were told that there were 
books in the world of spirits. What! spirits 
read books! Can it be possible that we shall 
find there the stereotyped forms! It was an- 
nounced that all forms of ideas that were ever 
uttered, were there gathered up and pre- 
served ; that the ideas of all past ages were 
inscrited in books, and not by the painful 
process with which we are acquainted, but by 
the electric power of the spirit. Labor in the 
spirit-world is no pain. _ All the good which 
has ever been of the earth is found preserved 
in the lyceums and colleges of the spirit- 
world—and all, not like here, is credited to 
their authors. In the spirit-world is strict 
justice. Bright and wonderful records are 


than accept the shelter of the London poor- 
house? Read the bitter satire and stinging 
sarcasm against the Chancery court, in Bleak 
House. The living pictures which he has given 
us, entitle him to be called the Raphael of 
the pen. The reforms which have grown out 
of his delineations of abuses entitle him to the 
name of reformer. The vice he depicts, we 
wonder whether it can be. We doubt wheth- 
er any one can calculate the good he has done 
the poor of England. You may not need his 
pictures here in America. They may not ap- 
ply to this beautiful land of the West. But 
when we remember that there are white lips, 
suffering, oppressed ones of earth, you must 
bless the man who arises to depict the scene, 
move hearts to sympathy and thus better their 
condition. He has cheered the helpless; he 
has given us characters to love in the young 
and helpless ; he has shown the love cf fath- 
er, mother and child. Witness little Nell ; 
and wandering David Copperfield, a trans- 
cript of his own wandering days. He has 
shown the poor despised spinster, whom no 
one loves, day by day doing her duty, filling 
her niche in the household, and when she 1s 
gone it is found that there is none to fill 
her place. He has shown the employees of 
the great and powerful, in their wretched, 
ragged homes, still turning all things to the 
best account, He has shown us the pleasant 
homes of these poor beings, led us to rejoice 
in their evening gatherings, in the sports of 


Even the falling rain-drop is | main wise and happy, you must make your- 
the result of law operating through many | selves so, and that you can only do in propor- 
ages. The rain is predicted by the mists. | tion as you rise and grow upward. Do not 
We trace the action of this law by geology, | think that you will enter the hereafter freed 
in the impression of the rain-drop left | fromthe bonds. The spirit will be just as 
on its stony page; by astronomy, as we |mucn bound ashere. By knowledge, by an- 
go back to the nebulous echdition | te-natal impressions, does improvement come. 
of our planet; by natural history, in| Socrates inherited an organism which would 
the chemical action of the parts; in human | have placed him ina criminal’s cell: yet his 
history, from the first moment when the wan- | beautiful spirit triumphed, rose above it. 
dering foot of man first pressed the soil of our | Never serve the demons of matter: put them 
earth, What a mighty history has the rain- | under the feet. Prophecy is the phantasma- 
drop! But as the pattering drops fall upon | gorial dance of atoms. Your spirits are heirs 
the ground at our feet they all proclaim im-| of infinity, with no bounds, no limits, but 
mutable law. We observe the coloring of the | the horizon of our vast elements. 
flower. These beautiful shades of coloring Ayan 
were stolen from the rainbow ages ago.— 
Everywhere is law. The mold, the grass, fics 
the bloom, are the results of law, written on! We do not speak this night in a strain of 
the shining page of the eternal book. How | eulogy of an individual whose reputation has 
are we to dispose of special providence in the | been world wide, and who has exalted him- 
face of this law. self above ordinary men, or to make a sensa- 
The church preaches to us of will: that as | tion on the death of a great man. But rath- 
soon as the will is incarnate in matter, a free| do we come before you to question from 
agent is produced. We find, firstan array | whence the springs of nobility do flow, and 
of creatures gifted with a part of will, in- upon what do they act. What is that great 
stinet, as some are pleased to term it. The| and mighty change which has robbed us of 
more we question, the more we find that they | one who had almost become a national neces- 
are moved by will: that they manifest in a | sity, to the nations of both hemispheres. 
limited degree all that we find in man. We! What has death done to our friend? What 
find that they are everywhere subject to law. | has Spiritualism to tell of his wherabouts? 
The form of the bee necessitates its geomet- | what has it to tell us now of Charles Dickens? 
rical cell; of the ant, its peculiar house ; of | The voice of eulogy has been heard in two 


mutable law. 
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In the baby constitution we recognize the holy plans of 
Divine Goodness—the immortal ape yuo of Divine 
Wisdom—the image and likeness of the Supreme Spirit— 
the possibilities of the greatest manhood, womanhood, or 
angelhood, 
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There’s an angel in the forest— 
All the peasants tells us so~- 

`Tis the spirit of a baby 
That was lost there long ago; 

‘Twas the woodman’s cherished darling— 
He could from her never part : 

And the mother’s precious treasure, 
learest idol of her heart. 

’Twas their only hope and comfort, 
Brightest morn and evening star, 

But the little feet would wander, 
And they wandered off too far. 
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Storms of rain and snow were falling 
On the night the baby strayed ; 
Thunder pealing, lightning flashing, 
Till the brayest grew afraid. 

Vain was all their faithful searching 
Through the night, till light of morn, 

Then they found their baby darling, 
Buried with a milk-white fawn, 

Deep beneath a new-made snowdrift, 
Resting on a violet bed— 

Little, tender, loving violets— 
Fawn and baby, all were dead? 
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the hound and the buffalo, their manifesta- worlds. Wherever the printing press has their children. He has brought smiles to the | there. Melting, fading, fleeting, are the Z, ‘Send your orders at once to LYCEUM BANNER, Cine Pronti. 2 eee 
tions. Who has ever taught the swallow and | carried his words they have become household | careworn, cheered the friendless, abashed the scriptures of earth, eternal he theirs. In the There’s an angel in the forest, hi S a x nra DAES oo 
martin? None have marked out for them a | words. He has been an inmate of every | Vicious, upheld the hands of the weak. All) same circle it was enunciated that the great All hunters know it well ; z ok Rifts: Hatives oe ae cach: 

i i l : i i - s 3 That have felt her star-light glances— = ° 5 ý Si aie 
chart, yet they pursue their way with cer- | dwelling. The characters which he has crea- this Charles Dickens has done. were the inhabitants of radiant homes. It Slept beneath their aikoja spell : sis 4 we ne 2 


tainty and precision. Man by the very na-| ted shine forth like living realities. 

ture of his hand is compelled to certain uses,| Whois this man we lament? Who is this 
by the nature of the pedals upon which he | man we miss? An obscure, poor young man, 
moves, is he compelled to motion. The eye | without distinction, without influential 
compels the action of sight, the ear necessi- | friends, who, by means of the shining sword 
tates the reception and cognition of sound. | of talent cuts the gordian knot of obscurity 
Who demands of the poet to write grand and | and rises up to be the inmate, beloved of ev- 
stirring epics, of the musician to execute soul- ery household. This is all that the world 
enchanting strains of music, of the artist to| has a right to know of the life of Charles 
paint beautiful pictures, of the mechanic to | Dickens. We have naught to do with his 
build palaces of comfort, of the mind of the | domestic circle. The great lessons which he 
inventor to give to us the labor-savirg im- | has read to us, which he has illustrated with 
plements, of the genius the gems of thought? | his life, amid all the hindrances of poverty, 
These are compulsatory demands of the soul. | which would force him down into the lower 
Circumstances of truth to forms of culture of | ranks of the people, notwithstanding this, his 
mind are they. Where is our volition, which | transcendent powers have carried him forward; 
gave us our standing poirt? What volition | the goal he achieved, the possibilities which 
has the criminal over his organization? What | pis spirit faccomplished belong to all. His 


has the child, impressed by vice and igno- life is a beautiful illustration of our morning 
rance in its ante-natal state? What volition | lecture, of the fetters of matter, the hindran- 


has he who is crushed by poverty and neces- | ces of spirit, but that they can never control 
sity ?These are stern facts; but Spiritualism spirit. From his brilliant career we may 
brings us face to face with a broader scheme, | Jearn a valuable lesson. 
and steps in between the two extremes. 


I have seen a sincere and earnest question- 
ing by an eminent divine as to the evidence 
that he left the world a Christian. The 
speaker could not soothe the mind of this di- 
vine. He paid no tithes, he built no church- 
es, he favored no sect. In the popular sense 
of the word, viewing it. in the light of steeples 
and gorgeous altars, the one blot was his want 
Christianity. Almost the only picture he has 
drawn of that class who represent the Good 
Shepherd, is one that is not welcome, nor 
does it sound well in their ears. Yet for all 
that, Rev. Stiggins is a life picture, and we 
can look around us and see many such. Be- 
yond this we have not much. When we re- 
member how many were made better, the 
young that have advanced in life, the old that 
have been comforted, when we remember that 
the world was made better for every line he 
ever wrote, that many of the places of Lon- 
don which were the haunts of vice and dens 
of misery were swept clean and made better 
places, when we remember all this we believe 
that if we had a few more Charles Dickenses 
we could readily spare many of the present 
sovereigns. We remember the poor young 


was asked in amazementif these gewgaws É i 
would be preserved in the spirit-world. It 
was answered, no. There itis valuable ex- 
change, service for service; those who have 
done much good, have large power. The 
hewers of wood and drawers of water still con- 
tinue their occupation there, since labor is a 
recreation and pleasure, and is given in ex- 
change for tne fruits of intellectual attain- 
ments, and genius. Viewed in this light, our 
friend must be very rich in the spirit-world. 
How many souls were greeting him there, 
calling him benefactor? How many have 
planted for him roses which will never wither? 
Precious are the effects of sorrow. Memories 
are severed, but all is gatheredthere. Death 
has not robbed our friend of life. 


Augel-child with golden tresses, 
With the little snow-white fawn, 
Ever charming boldest hunters 
Through the night and through the morn ; 
When they leave the haunted woodland, 
Bounding deer and flowers wild, 
Eyer more to see, when dreaming, 
Snow-white fawn and angel-child. 
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‘ROB AND BESSIE.” 

«I want to ask you something about the 
man Adam that was made by God out of 
dust, that will not stick together; and I 
want to know something about his wife, Eve, 
that God made out of one of the poor man’s 
rib bones.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha !” laughed Willie and Jessie ; 
“you do not believe that story.” 

«Just so, I do not believe that story; but 
I like to hear of the talks you have some- 
times with Tom Price and Katy Smith about 
these queer stories. Do you have any talks 
with them now ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Willie; ‘‘they come and 
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Before I close I must say one word to you, 
Americans. You remember his first visit, 
and the book which he wrote, misrepresenting 
a nation for the purpose of making a sarcas- 
tic article. But you also remember this, that 
in that caricature, the ridiculous side of your 
character was better represented than it had 
ever been before. But the power of republi- 
can America grew on his heart. In bis last 


His life is a shining 
example to young men, speaking to them in 
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closing prophecy. In every age there have | which fine natural gifts, when aided by in- 
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the carpet, but here we can’t have any fun at 
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A young man who had been narrating some 
of his wonderful exploits to a crowd of loung- 
ers one day, was thus rebuked by an old codg- 
er among the listeners: ‘‘Young man ain’t 
you ashamed to talk so, when there are older 
liars than yourself on the ground.” — Lyceum 
Banner. 


who accosts him on every corner, in every 
door where he stands; when he opens his 
eyes his presence is still with him. What are 
the memories of the old man as he totters to 
the grave of little Nell? It is not always in 
the whirlwind, in the bursting of the rocks, 
that the Lord passes by, or is manifested ; 
but in the still small voice,—its name is con- 
science. Itis through this that the Lord 
speaks tous. This is the strength of Mon- 
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Prostem.—R. H. Ober of Boston is surpris- 
ed, so he writes, at two things connected 
with capital punishment. One is, that so 
many should be hung after they are convert- 
ed and have become Christians, just what the 
world most needs; and the other is, that any 
who believe in eternal torments as the in« 
evitable portion of the wicked, should dare to 
hang any others than Christians. 
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to the printei catalogue of White & Co., Boston/for 


the prices of books. N 
D. M. FOX, 
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2" Any Progressive Books not named above, may be 
ordered from us, and we will cause them to be forwardcd 
at Publisher's prices, addipg postage ; for books at $1.00, 
16 cents; $ 150, 20 cents, and in that proportion. 


1. S. LOVELAND, - - Editor. 


All communications for this Department should be 
addressed to the Editor, at 350 Jessie St San Fran- 
cisco, Oal. 


For the Present Age. 
The Spirit Husband. 


BY RENAL. MINER. 


I do not see him coming up the lane, 

Or hear the sweet, clear whistle o’er the hill, 
And yet I stand and watch ; I watch and wait, 
And dream and picture how he’ll smile and say, 
As close he clasps me in the olden way,— 
“Waiting, my darling, waiting for me still ?”’ 


I do not hear the old time laugh and song, 

Which thrilled so clearly through the summer night, 
But dreamily I wander here and there, 

And place the slippers by the easy chair 

And tone the glaring light; 

Smiling unconsciously to hear him say, 

Loving and tender as he used one day,— 

“Now that is right, just right.” 


I lay the tiny table as of old 

With fresh bouquet and plates and knives for two ; 
Then bending o’er the chair, I kiss the brow 

Of its loved ogcupant, and whisper, now 

Our tea is ready, darling, let’s partake,” 

And hushed, I listen while he says a grace : 
‘Father, throughout all life, in every place, 

Keep my sweet wife.’’ 


And then we feast, but not as mortals feast : 
With entranced eyes I gaze upon his face, 

An angel’s face, so beautiful, so high ! 

His inmost feelings through the look I trace, 
And feel what he would say. 

*Tis:thus he teaches, and my heart, oh joy ! 
Has found a peace which death cannot destroy, 
Or sorrow shake. 


And so he comes when all is hushed and still, 
And fills the easy chair and watches me ; 
And strangers gather round my board and hearth, 
But my loved visitant they do not see, 
Nor will believe, though oft the truth I tell, 
That they?return, whom we have loved so well, 
Through God’s decree. 

Lima, June 6th. 


What is Love ? 


Everybody who writes, or talks,—and who 
does not do the latter ?—writes and talks of 
love. Yet, with some at least, itis a ques- 
tion as to its nature. Definitions many have 
been given, but without furnishing an an- 
swer level to all capacities. We might sug- 
gest, that with some the inability to under- 
stand results from inability to feel. But 
with many it is because of lack of culture, 
from want of power to analyze the complex 
workings of the human mind. Hence, what 
is not love is so designated, and love itse!f is 
called by another name. As a result, many 
imagine themselves to love, who do not, and 
some love, and yet deny its existence to them- 
selves and others. 

But, is there no way of stating this mat- 
ter so as tofree it from mist and misconcep- 
tion? We think there is, and will for once 
essay the task, though we may fail in its ex- 
ecution. ‘The division of human powers in- 
to Intellect, Sensibilities and Will, we recog- 
nize as a valid one. Love must be in the 
second class, for it is neither intellect nor will. 
Some would call all our sensibilities, loves. 
All our appetites, passions, aspirations and 
affections, go under the same general term of 
love. Still the common sense, and the com- 
mon speech of mankind, distinguish between 
love and appetite. How come they to be 
confounded ? Simply, because multitudes 
fail to realize the existence of a dual nature 
in man, that he isa spiritual as well as a 
physical being. But if we see and appreciate 
this duality of nature, we must also recog- 
nize a duality of attributes in human nature. 


With many, the flesh will preponderate, 
because some of the passions are exceeding- 
ly strong, while the growth of the spiritual 
in others has subordinated the outer entirely, 
or very largely, to the dominion of the spir- 
itual. We shall be led from these facts to 
conclude that love, in its true and proper 
sense, pertains to the spiritual nature. And, 
as we can find justice and unselfishness alone 
in the spiritual, it is there alone that we are 
to fiùd the basis of enduring harmony between 
men. If we term those sentiments which re- 
late to personal graces, love, it is in a very 
subordinate, and not fundamental sense. 
They are the outward, it may be, adornments 
of love; but oftener the painted sham, mis- 
ealled the thing itself. Love implies the 
of two in one. 

We answer it is the unity of a common 
aspiration for spiritual culture and happiness. ! 
It is a similar gravitation toward the good 
and the true.. This spiritual oneness often 
asserts itself strangely and powerfully be- 
tween parties very much unlike in their past, 
lives and experiences, and consequently be- 
tween those.of great unlikeness, so far as 
passional conditions are concerned. In intel- 
lectual culture, still greater disparity may 
exist. If the strength of the spiritual has 
been appropriately developed, it may fuse all 
these external unliknessesinto a perfect one- 
ness at once. Or, if the intellect is so clear 
as to see the means needful to be used, the 
points of external disparity will be gradually 
worn off, anda complete blending of outer 
and inner nature will be the result 

When the mutual attraction of the spirit- 
ual has so drawn and molded the externalities 
of being, in two persons, that they are one 
on the outer as well as the inner plane of be- 
ing, we have the most perfect exemplification 
of the power of love possible to earthly ex- 
istence. When such state is reached, even 
the outer oneness is almost deserving of the 
name of love, for it is love’s work, and ina 
certain sense, is exponential thereof. 

But we set out to define love, and we may 
advance our meaning by saying farther that 
it is the mutual attraction and blending of 
two souls, so nearly alike in aspiration as to 
seem to be but one. 

Perhaps some of our readers will ask how 
it happens that love, or what is so termed, 
so often seems to fail, or as we might say, 
wears ont? We have already implied the 
answer in what we have written above. Love 
is not wisdom—it is not reason; nor is it 
passional sentimentalism. It is but slightly 
related tc the everyday business and cares of 
life. Other powers of our being do stand in 
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eternally jabbers,‘‘what will people say ?” 
and stands quaking in terror for fear of the 


ation, any degradation which St. Custom de- 


the bottom ofall this truckling hypocrisy. 


assertion of a genuine manhood and woman- 
hood. 


pose of introducting an extract from the la- 


others, we have found him‘‘a man after our 


constant, vital relations thereto, and they 
may be of very different strength in persons 
of genuine soul-blending; and as love is not 
reason or knowledge, the correct method of 
bringing these diverse tastes into harmony 
may not be correctly seen, anda war of sur- 
face powers may be the result; and in this 
contest love will be wounded, perhaps cruci- 
fied between the thieves of contending pas- 
sions. Hence, more than love is needed for 
happy living in this world; there must be 
wisdom to protect it from the storms, to 
shelter it from the ravening beasts, to give it 
the nourishment of wisdom’s blessed dew, 
the shield of its strength to protect from the 
scorching heat of lust, its sunshine, that the 
cold frosts of neglect nip not its maturing, 
swelling buds ere they blossom in summer 
beauty. By not attending to this important 
fact, that wisdom must be love’s guardian 
and leader, the happiness of thousands has 
been wrecked. Without love there can be 
no real bliss, and with it, without wisdom, 
the sweetest nectar becomes changed to gall 
and wormwood. 

All truths lead to the same result ; they 
show us that no one power, or no mere depart- 
ment of powers can afford a lasting, perfect 
satisfaction to man. He must bring them all 
into approximate harmony, and he must com- 
mence this work of true harmonization at the 
center. To attempt to secure unity of life 
from mere agreement in external tastes or 
intellectual unity is hopeless, for the cement- 
ing power, deep, soul love is wanting. But 
beginning at the center—spiritual blending, 
with a wise purpose to educate the minor 
tastes into harmony, success is certain, and 
a grand life will be the result. 

As the world goes, unity of appetite and 
passion is most sought, but with consecrated 
souls, they are the froth on the water of life, 
indicating its agitations,—not its purity or 
its power. 


Friends never leave us, those we call 
The “ déar departed’ never do ; 
They are around us, though the pall 
Of earth conceals them from our view. 


They are round us, O how near! 
Their spirits throb close to our own ; 
Bound to our hearts with ties more dear 
Than we before haye ever known. 


Pride and Vanity. 


We have often been surprised to hear per- 
sons termed proud, who, to our apprehension, 
were the furthest remove from real pride. 
This false judgment results from confound- 
ing two opposite qualities, from not discrim- 
inating between pride and vanity. Pride, it 
seems to us, isa most needful element to 
every noble character and action, while vani- 
ty is one of those despicable traits, always 
characteristic of the fawning sycophant, the 
hypocrite, the time-server, and the slave of 
custom and fashion. Pride centers us upon 
our own selfhood and reason, while vanity 


popular verdict. It isready for any humili- 


mands. The devotee of vanity will load the 
head with dead men’s hair, yea, with that of 
animals; andalso with unnameable things, 
will impose huge deformities upon beautifn] 
forms, will cover the face with poisonous 
daubs, and do a thousand silly and criminal 
things at the beck of fashion. Vanity is at 


Pride would save us from it, and lead to the 


We have written the above, for the pur- 


mented Buckle. In this respect, as in many 


own heart,” and have been more than pleased 
to find ourself in company with so learned 
and profound a thinker. The extract follow- 
iug, is from his “History of Civilization,” 
Volume 1., pages, 480, 481. 

He is comparing the result of the French 
and English Revolutions, and is describing 
the French nobility. He says : 


“When the notion is once firmly implanted in the 
mind that the source of honor is from without, rath- 
er than from within, it must invariably happen that 
the profession of external distinction will be prefer- 
red to the sense of material power. Insuch cases, 
the majesty of the human intellect, and the dignity 
of human knowledge, are considered subordinate to 
those mock and spurious gradations by which weak 
men measure the degrees of their own littleness. 
Hence it is, that the real precedence of things be- 
comes altogether reversed ; that which is trifling is 
valued more than that which is great ; and the 
mind is enervated by conforming to a false standard 
of merit, which its own prejudices have raised. On 
this account, they are evidently inthe wrong who 
reproach the nobles with their pride as though it 
were a characteristic of their order. The truth is, 
that if pride were once established among them, 
their extinction would rapidly follow. To talk of 
the pride of hereditary rank isa contradiction in 
terms: Pride depends upon the consciousness of 
self-applause; vanity is fed by the applause of others. 
Pride is a reserved and lofty passion, which dis- 
dains those external distinctions that vanity eager- 
ly grasps. The proud man sees in his own mind 
the source of his own dignity, which, as 
he well knows, can be neither increased nor 
diminished by any acts except those which pro- 
ceed solely from himself. The vain man, restless, 
insatiable, and always eraving after the admiration 
of his cotemporaries, must naturally make great 
accourt of those external marks, those visible to- 
kens, which, whether they be decorations or ti- 
tles, strike directly on the senses, and thus capti- 
vate the vulgar to whose understanding they are 
immediately observed. This, therefore being the 
distinction, that pride looks within, while vanity 
looks without, itis clear that when a man values 
himself for a rank which he inherited by chance, 
without exertion, and without merit, itis a proof, 
not of pride, but of vanity, and of vanity of the most 
despicable kind. It isa proof that such a man has) 
no sense of real dignity, no idea of what that is in 
which alone all greatness consists. What marvel if, 
to minds of this sort, the most insignificant trifles 
should swell into matters of the highest importance? 
What marvel if such empty understandings should 
be busied with ribands, and stars, and crosses : if 
this noble should yearn after the Garter, and that no 
ble pinefor the Golden Fleece; if one man should’ 
long to carry a wand in the precincts of the court, and 
another man to fill an office in the royal household, 
while the ambition of a third, is to make his daugh- 
tera maid of honor, or to raise his wifeto be mis- 
tress of the robes.” 

The illustrations, in the above extract, are 


taken from the conduct of the nobility, but 
the spirit of them applies, as all can see, to 
the miserable subserviency to fashion, so 
markedly characteristic of our modern socie- 
ty. We hope the philosophy of Buckle will 
be studied and appreciated by all our readers. 


measure of our weaknesses. 
know how weak we are until the trial hour 
comes. 
ments, we do not feel the scathing fire of 
the enemy’s gun ; but when we become a tar- 
get, andin the face of the whole dissenting 
world raise a banner, then, oh! then indeed, 
are we the tried, and too often found want- 
ing 


For the present age. 
There is no Solitude. 


BY LORETTA MANN. 


Poets have sung the charm, the soothing peace, 
It is to be alone ; to be retired 

From out the world, from daily intercourse 
With human kind, secluded in some nook, 
There holding sweet communion with thyself. 
Sngender there the thought sublime, and breathe 
It to thyself: drink in its beauties rare ; 
Search heart and brain to find new gems and feel 
A holy inspiration circling thee, 
O’ershadowing thee and filling consciousness. 
In one creation vast all lives are bound ; 

The extent infinity, the bunds divine : 

Divinity infinite ! wondrous thought ! 

Past all expression, past conception’s power, 
Past following out in thought ; for who can trace 
To its mysterious source a boundless thing? 
The soul, o’erwhelmed with awe, beholds itself 
A link in the great chain, Infinitude! 

A life uncomprehended ; unexplored 

A universe! The heart is\overflowed 

With love and joy and wordless gratitude. 

In this true union humankind are bound, 
Thought, mind, and soul, inseparable all ; 
Past, present, future,—-living, dead, unborn, 
All these are bound in perfect harmony : 
Though we be far removed from human forms 
And human speech, we ne’er can be alone, 

For mind will hold communion with our mind. 
Yes, e’en terrestrial mind can rove, and seek 
A friend, and leave its thought upon the soul. 
Removed from jarring tumult and rude sounds, 
Pure, intellectual thoughts like incense rise, 
From the soul’s inmost, hidden deeps distilled. 
And this is called “sweet solitude.” Misnamed ! 
‘Tis sweet society! Were ne’er alone ; 

There is a silent influence around, 

Sustaining, comforting, enlightening 

Oh! that which we do oft call solitude 

Is goodly company, that speaks to us 

In language most etherial, needing not 
Incarnate form of speech to reach the soul. 
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Weighed in the Balance and found 
Wanting. 


BY ZED. 


Who has not been thustried by the judge 
of souls, who comes masked in the garb of 
circumstances? And who has not found 
himself weaker than the tempest which comes 
so pitilessly upon the Iuckless head of him 
who dares offend King Custom’s laws? And 
when our hearts haye been softened under the 


great hammer; when in our helplessness we 
haye promised, what has been the vow? 


“Not my will but thine, O Father! I will be 


faithful to my holy charge ; as I have suffer- 
ed, as I have drunk from this cup, as thou 
hast sustained me, so will I dare to do the 
right. 


But alas for poor humanity ! 


The strength of our trials, is often the 
We do not 


When we stand behind the battle- 


The great end of human life is happiness : 


and in our ignorance, we condemn one anoth- 
er that we have not attained it. 
stant moan is, ‘‘It might have been; ” or 
‘coh! if it only were.” 


The con- 


” 


We are constantly longing to possess some- 


thing, or somebody to bring the needed con- 
ditions of happiness. 
of the ideal; flower gardens and gay birds, 
palaces and chariots in the dim distance of 
the “to come,” 
the mists cf despair and grumbling over that 
which was and ought to have continued only 
for some cruel monster, who deprived them of 
their birthright and robbed life of its beauty 
for all time. 


Some livein the realm 


While others are forever in 


But it is all in vain, the search 
may continue through mortal life, and just so 


long as the soul is not at peace with itself, 
just so long will the fever scorch the. vitals, 


and the constant passion for change rock us 
upon the wild sea of doubt. 

Man may travel the world over, may rest 
in the golden glow of Italian sunsets, climb 
the rugged steeps of grandest mountains, or 


rest in the snug retreat of a vine-clad home, 
and if the elements of disquiet are within 


him, he will find no peace; if the kingdom is 
within him, his soul will be in eternal peace. 
Man has been overhung with a dense cloud of 


deepest darkness all the weary ages of his 
mortal life. 


Through its mists he has been 
groping his way, vainly praying for light. 
Priests have held up the bleeding Savior, but 
his misinterpreted promise, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye who labor,” has failed; humanity has 
never found the holy calm it has aright to de- 
mand ; the yearning after something to fill 
the void, has never been satisfied by priest or 
creed, and to-day we are left with no hope or 


‘faith, save that which is embodied within the 


human temple of the creature, man himself. 

We are to begin where priesteraft has told 
us to leave off. The vain imaginings of an 
all-merciful, all-pititul Savior, who is to bind 
up our broken hearts and comfort those who 
mourn, has vanished under the glowing lights 
of this nineteenth century, and instead of 
looking away to Jesus, we are to look home to 
self. Man is to know himself and all the deep- 
est meaning of the laws which govern him ;he 
is to gather up the broken threads of genera- 
tions agone, and begin anew the web of life. 
Happiness is heaven and unrest is hell: there 
is no heaven for man here or hereafter save 
the heaven which he creates by his deeds. 
In the spirit world, men inherit that which 
their degree of culture capacitates them to 
enjoy. Men surround themselves with beau- 
ty here; pictures, books, music, statuary, 
and, in fact, all the luxuries of life to be bought 
with gold: but in the spirit’s home, men’s 
degree of refinement, men’s possessions of true 
nobility, are the only means of purchasing 
the spirit’s adorning. The gold and glitter of 
the material body dies with the going out of 
mortal life, and the soul is stripped of all but 
its true worth in the after life. Should we 
not bear the storm then? should we not be 
willing to drain the bitter cup to the dregs, 
that when the last trial hour comes, and our 
souls render up an account of their steward- 
ship, we may not then be found wanting in 
the riches and stength imperishable ? 


For the Present Age. 
The Impending Revolution. 


NUMBER VI. 

The advocates of the Bible in schools plead 
the necessity of moral and religious instruc- 
tion in connection with the education of the 
intellect. We readily grant the reasonable- 
ness of this argument. Any system of cdu- 
cation that does not educate the entire na- 
ture of the child is defective, and so far fails 
in fitting it for making the most and best of 
life. The world can only be redeemed from 
misery, want, and crime, and the reign of 
universal peace, justice and happiness be ush- 
ered in, when the entire nature of. the child, 
physical, social, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious or spiritual, shall receive a harmoni- 
ous education. On this question there can 
be no difference of opinion among thinking 
minds. 


But the question is, what shall be the text 
book on morals and religion in schools? The 
churches, both Protestant and Catholic, con- 
tend that the only authoritative book on morals 
and religion is the Bible Thisis a thorough 
and reasonable age, and every public mea- 
sure must undergo a thorough examination of 
its claims before it can be adopted. Hither- 
to, in this country, the discussion on the 
merits and demerits of the Bible has been 
confined to individuals and sects in their pri- 
vate capacity. But when brought before the 
people as a publig@™asure to be voted and 
legislated on, the Bible will receive a more 
thorough examination of its claims than it 
has ever experienced. If itis to be read in 
the public schools asthe only true basis of 
morals and religion, then its advocates cannot 
avoid a public and searching investigation 
into its merits. The priests cannot avoid 
this discussion of the Bible on the ground of 
its general acceptance in the past, any more 
than George the Third could claim that the 
Colonies had no right to call in question the 
divine right by which, he and his ancestors 
had for ages governed their subjects. 

The priests, as a class, conscious of the 
weakness of their cause, are seeking to gain 
by legislation what they were afraid to risk 
in discussion ; but in so doing they will pro- 
voke a greater discussion than could have 
happened in any other way; thus proving 
the old adage true that, ‘‘whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” 


As indieated above, the entire nature of 
the child should be educated, including its 
moral and religious nature. But in the pub- 
lie schools of a free country only such sub- 
jects can be taught as thepeople are agreed 
upon. All sects agree on the rudiments of 
education, including the well-established 
physical sciences; therefore they can be taught 
in a common school to which all can send 
their children. Butin religion, people are 
not agreed, therefore religion cannot be 
taught in a school to which all send their 
children. This, however, isno good reason 
why all sects should not send their children 
toacommon school where are taught only 
subjects upon which all are agreed, for every 


sect has and exercises tha right, to instruct | 


its children in its own religious and moral 
views by means of the ministry, Sunday 
schools, and theological schools. 

The cause of civilization and free govern- 
ment demands that the people should unite 
and meet on a common level in all the con- 
cerns of life where itis possible. Especially 
is it desirable that all children should meet 
somewhere on a common level, in a pure at- 
mosphere, untainted by the poison of social 
and religious prejudices; and what place is 
more conducive to this end than the common 
school under the guardianship of competent 
and enlightened teachers? There they form 
friendships and develop fraternal feelings 
which neither political animosities, social 
castes, nor religious prejudices in future life 
can entirely eradicate. It has a tendency to 
destroy that clannish selfishness which is the 
natural result of exclusive or isolated sects, 
tribes or nations, and which has been the 
most fruitful source of all the crimes, wars 
persecutions, oppressions and miseries that so 
blacken the historie page of our race. Every 
system or institution which brings different 
nationalities or religions together, works out 
a great good for humanity. Men thus get- 
ting better acquainted, understand each other 
better, and, instead of finding their oppo- 
nents the moral and religious monsters which 
their ignorance or exclusiveness depicted 
them, they recognize in their fellows the 
brothers and sisters of a common Father, 
with common aspirations and a common des- 
tiny. A bond of union, firmer and truer 
than that of seet or cast, is gradually formed, 
and in the same,proporticn wars kecome: less 
frequent and bloody, governments less op- 
pressive, and persecutions less bitter. But, 
also, in the same proportion does the super- 
natural priesthood lose its power over the 
minds and consciences of men. This the 
more sagacious and unscrupulous of them un- 
derstand, and aceordingly throw themselves 


into the breach to stem the onward tide of 


humanity; but their period of rule is fast clos- 
ing, and they will either abandon their post 
or be carried along with the tide. This ten- 
dency of the common school to humanize and 
fraternize the masses is not the least impor- 
tant of its grand features and should not be 
underrated by its friends. 

But is it true that good morals cannot be 
taught in the schools without the use of the 
Bible ? 


the Bible is the source of good morals, 


then the ancient Jews and modern Chris- 
tians are the only people that ever had 
But if other nations as well as 
the Jews and Christians have good morals 
then it follows as a legitimate conclusion that 
the nature of man is the source of good mor- 


good morals. 


als. 


Now, what are the facts? All governments 
and systems of society are founded on the 


recognition of general principles of morals. 


They all recognize justice between man and 
They 


all have their great moral teachers and legis- 


man as the foundation of the state. 


lators. The Jews have their Moses, and the 


If the Bible is the only source of 
good morals then the assertion is true. But 
if the nature of man is the source of good 
morals, then the assertion is not true. If 


Christian their Jesus; Egyptians their 
Mercury, and the Arabians their Mohammed; | 
the Persians, their Zoroaster, and the Farth- 
er Indians their Gaudama ; the Grecks their 
Solon, Socrates and Plato, and the Romans | 
their Numa, Catos, Gracchis, Seneca and the | 
Antonnies On the eastern confines of Asia, | 
all unknown-to the Jews, Greeks or Romans, 
China had her Confucius, preceded by a long | 
line of sages who taught a sublime system of | 
morality ; while in the far West. beyond an | 
untraversed the 
boasted the golden age of Nexahualcoyotl, a 


ocean, 


great portion of the arta, sciences and good | 


morals. 

Weshall pursue this subject in future num- 
bers to its legitimate conclusion, and shall 
merely add here that industry, honesty, be- 
nevolence, conjugal virtue, patriotism, are 
not the exclusive property of sect or book, 
but are the natural out-growth and common 
property of mankind, and as such are, and 


Aztee civilization | 
i 


In Walnut Cases, 


should be, inculcated in the books of our 
common schools. To this there can be no 
real objection on any ground by any party. 
H. STRAUB. 
Dowacrac, Michigan. 


ma IGE GEoNe eee 
(Continued from First Page.) 

was coming back to preach, I would say, don’t be- 
lieve in God—we must regard him as a central 
principle, but nota being; a principle existing in 
matter in all conditions and relations—a part of 
everything.—Ah, there is no God, there can be none. 
What’s the use of telling them of God, when there 
is none. I tried to serve him, and there ain’tany.— 
I want to tell those friends that there is no God. I 
know there is no such gentleman.-—Look within 
yourself and behold yourself a God. Read the in- 
scription there, and thou shalt learn that thon art a 
God in thyself, and thine own judge.”’ 


What must be the effect of such teachings 
upon those who believe in spirit intercourse, 
and consequently receive these intensely 
atheistic sentiments as revelations from the 
spirit world? A writer in the Spiritual 
Telegraph said : 

“The idea of a God ofillimitable capacity is so in- 
comprehensible that in our judgment it borders on 


the absurd. God in- the abstract is a non-entity— 
an idealty of man’s brain.’’ 


In the Educator, page 526, we learn that 
“The Divine is of necessity a vast ocean of 
magnetism.” At a convention, the pro- 
ceedings of which were published in the Tel- 
egraph, Dr. R. T. Hallock said, alluding to 
remarks made by another : 

“Now we may cheerfully sympathize with his 
mirthful explosion of the popular divinity. No 
merciful man will object even to his expunging from 
his yocabulary the three hateful little letters which 
express it.” 

Spiritists hate the “popular divinity,” the 
God of the Bible, so much, that they even 
deem the letters which spell his name ‘‘thate- 
ful.” Whatan illustration of the words, 
“enmity against God.” On page 42 of Life’s 
Unfoldings— a book professing to have been 
dictated by spirits—the following is revealed 


concerning God :— 


“Tt is really no more than an essence of a seli-existent 
self-acting order ; and the most simply refined of all 
elementary existences, to carry out the productions 
of its self-unfoldings to their universal ultimate.” 


A. J. Davis, also, in his book called Death 
and the After Life, speaking of the Summer 
Land and its inhabitants, says: 


“‘Seneloctous and Helvetius are celebrated, even 
in the Summer Land, for their logical peculiarities 
and intellectual endowments. Baron D’Holbach, 
too, and those who believe in his doctrines, seem to 
think the time will come when men’s minds will whol- 
ly outgrow the idea of God, that there is no necessity 
and no philosophy forsuch an impossible being.— 
They believe and teach many about them that God 
is a supernatural absurdity ; that there is no super- 
naturalism. They sometimes think the absurdity 
itself is absurd ; and they advocate among them- 
selves, and fearlessly in the presence of those about 
them, the same fundamental thoughts that ruled 
the affections of the earthly society which they form- 
ed before they left the earth.” 


Such being the teachings of Spiritism with 
regard to God, it naturally follows that the 
idea of man’s accountability to a higher 
power is denied, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extracts. The editor of the Religio 
Philosophical Journal says, in the number 
dated Oct. 24, 1868 :— 


“We owe no allegiance to any power on earth or 
in the heavens, but our own ‘convictions of truth— 
the God within.” 

Anda writer in the Banner of Light, 
commenting on the above, says: 

“Spiritualists need no other declaration of prin- 
ciples, no other creed, no other word of God, book 


or Bible, for their guidance, thanis contained in 
this short sentence.” 


> (To be Continued.) 
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PRICE: TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Cara Size, 25 Cents; Four-fourths, $1.25. Liberal dis- | ONE YEAR,....+++s+se+eeereereees Two DoLLARS. 
Couey the oxen: Brx' Mona; fi (VIS eae aie One Dorzar. 
Also, “LITTLE VIOLET,” Spirit Control of THREE MONTHS,.........005% s6 FIFTY CENTS. 


One Yzxar, with Premium,... :.. THREE DOLLARS. 


FIVE HUNDRED PREMIUMS amounting in value 
to TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, ranging in 


price from Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
to fifty cents each. 


Every subscriber receives'a Premium. To be dis- 
tributed Wednesday, July 20th, 1870. For full par- 
ticulars, see column headed ‘‘PReMioums,”’ 


PET ANDERSON. 
Address ALBERT STEGMAN, 


47-2m ALLEGAN, MICH. 


Py LTHOIT MONEY & WITHOUT PRICE! 


J. W. STUART, M. D., 


Will Care Diseases and Infirmaties of Man, Woman, or 
Child, FREE OF CHARGE (to all who are unable to pay), 
from 8 o'clock, A. m. to 10 A. 3x., every day, at the 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


BA All communications should be addressed to 
COL. D. M. FOX, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


y= Commencing April 26th, and remain- 
ing until farther netice. 4stf 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 


THREE BROTHERS! dope dad Rees Bem 9 Ga 

From one of Prof. Anderson’s latest and finest produc- 1 8q. | $1 00 $1 50| $2 50 $5 00 $8 00 $15 0 
tions. These beautiful Spirit Portraits wiil be sent by mail, = a ee ae = --—|——_-- 
postage paid, on receipt aa Maas Ofiice of the PRESENT AGE.| ~ Gor 8:00) <P rE PP) ee ee 00 
VOROEA.Arearita. Divóices degen ane To 200) 300| 5 00) 12 00) 20 00/40 00 


D 
D New York, Indiana, Illinois and other States, for per- 
sons from any State or Country, legal everywhere ; deser 
tion. drunkenness, non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no 
publicity; no charge untill divorce obtained. Advice free, 


5 00| 7 00| 10 00| 25 00) 45 00/80 00 


8 00) 10 00| 15 00| 40 00) 75 00/150 00 


address, M. HOUSE, Attorney. 
No 78 Nassua Street, New York City. 


pints is 00| 20 00| 30 00| 75 00/160 00/250 00 


